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FOREWORD 


N studying the women of the Bible we are 
brought face to face with many types of 
character and many diverse periods of history. 
A thread of similarity, the subtle and in- 
definable feeling of sex, runs through the suc- 
cessive biographies of the women whose 
stories are told briefly or. at length on the 
sacred page. No two women in the list are 


_ precisely alike, yet not one, whether she be 


saint or sinner, prophetess or queen, daughter 
of antiquity or child of the early Christian 
era, fails in being distinctly and wholly femi- 
nine. There are among the women of the 
Bible heroines who had the courage of men 
and the beauty of women in rare combination. 
There are women who, coming from the 
plain people, rose to the height of a great 
occasion and met an emergency with un- 
daunted front. Others there are who prayed 
to the Almighty and refused to give Him 
rest until He had granted their petitions. 
From Eve in the Garden of Eden to Esther 
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on the throne of Persia it is a far cry. We 
traverse many centuries in the Old Testa- 
ment, witness the rise and downfall of dy- 
nasties and the scene-shifting of empires as 
we follow the course of these interesting and 
heroic women. 
In reading the Bible we are constantly im- 
pressed by the frequent mention of women, 
by the reverence paid to motherhood, and by 
the part women had in the affairs of the 
church and the nation. They are never 
overlooked, never forced into the background, 
and invariably receive their due of praise or 
blame, while no concession is made to the 
weakness of their sex. The honor given to 
woman both in the Jewish and the Christian 
religion is in marked contrast with the con- 
tempt and patronage displayed to her by 
Islam and by every non-Christian creed. 
The Bible being purely an Oriental book, 
we discover in the women of the East in 
ancient days, the same passionate longing for 
offspring and the same profound disappoint- 
ment when children are denied, that pecu- 
liarly distinguish the women of India, China 
and Japan at the present hour. A woman 
comes to her kingdom only when she arrives 
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at maternity. A man may be steeped in 
iniquity and his heart be as cruel as that of 
the wolf at bay, but he is never hard, cold 
or satirical when he addresses his mother. 
In the tent of the Bedouin, in the inner 
court of the Chinese home, in the zenana of 
India, or the harem of Turkey there is always 
one regnant woman. She may be old, ill- 
tempered and uncomely, but if she happens 
to be the mother of the man who owns the 
house or the tent or whatever it is, her word 
is law and her son adores ‘her. 

Latter-day investigations have revealed to 
us hitherto unsuspected reasons for the ex- 
quisitely careful and minute detail with which 
in the Scripture genealogy the mothers as 
well as the fathers of the family are men- 
tioned by name. Lamech, for instance, had 
two wives, Adah and Zillah. The children 
of both these mothers were founders of use- 
ful and decorative art, and it is not apart 
from probability to imagine that the mothers 
bequeathed to their sons unusual qualities. 
Great men have often had great mothers. 
Abraham had a son in his old age by his \ 
wife Sarah, but years earlier he had a son 
born of an Egyptian woman whom Sarah, 
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| despairing of offspring herself, begged her 
\ lord to accept as a secondary wife. In like 
manner, Jacob had twelve sons. Among 
them six belonged to Leah, four to Bilhah 
and Zilpah, handmaidens of Leah and Rachel, 
and two to Rachel. Joseph in Egypt married 
Asenath, a daughter of the priest of On and 
nearly allied to royalty. His sons, Manasseh 
and Ephraim, belonged to their Egyptian 
mother more than to their Hebrew father un- 
til the patriarch Jacob laid his hands upon 
their heads in blessing and formally adopted 
them as belonging to his tribe. 

There was in early days preceding the 
patriarchal era a matriarchal government in 
which the mother was more important than 
the father, and the wife possessed greater 
dignity than the husband. In primitive days 
the clan was more in evidence than the fam- 
ily, because when daily bread depended upon 
holding one’s own against surrounding war- 
like tribes, when an oasis with pasture and 
springs of water was worth far more than a 
gold or silver mine to-day, the clan made its 
stand as one man and the single family was 
of small account. Then the men who bore 
spears defended the women and children, and 
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the wives and little ones were guarded on 
the march by those who carried arms and 
were always ready to repel an attack. 
Temporary marriages were common in 
early days and we note that in such instances 
the wife remained with her own people, and 
if there were children they were hers. In 
the genealogy of Saint Matthew Rahab is 
mentioned as the mother of Boaz with fully 
the honor paid to Salmon his father. Saul 
following the example of Laban thought it 
no harm to promise Merab to David and then 
bestow Michal upon him, afterward snatch- 
ing Michal away and giving her in marriage 
to another man. David, resenting this out- 
rage on the part of his father-in-law and im- 
placable enemy, demanded his wife and took 
her back, though the second husband could 
not restrain his grief when compelled to part 
with her. The frequency with which divorce 
severs the relations of married folk in the 
East dates back to early antiquity when the 
marriage of convenience was more common 
than the marriage of love. Moses specially 
enacted laws concerning divorce and our 
Saviour did not overlook a matter touching 
so closely the permanence of the home and 
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the sacredness of wedlock. The approval of 
the Bible, however, while polygamy naturally 
enters into the historical narrations, is stead- 
ily expressed in favor of the hallowed rite of 
matrimony and the fidelity of one man to one 
woman. 

As we leave the Old Testament behind us 
and step from the shadows into the clearer 
light of the new dispensation, we find more 
and more the dignity of woman, the beauty 
of her character, the loveliness of sacrifice, 
the perfume of devotion and the sanctity of 
the home treated with significant emphasis. 

In studying the women of the New Testa- 
ment we are brought continually into com- 
panionship with Jesus Christ from His birth 
until His death on the Cross and His resur- 
rection, until we have completed the story of 
His life as it is related in the four Gospels. 
Not all the women who ministered to Him 
are named in the gospel stories, yet we cannot 
pass over some of them who are only remem- 
bered by what they have done. 

In tracing the history of the several Marys 
I have endeavored to follow the results and 
conclusions of the latest scholarly criticism 
and have, therefore, been at pains to keep 
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inviolate the character of Mary of Bethany, 
so often popularly confused with Mary the 
Magdalene. 

In the Acts and Epistles we find mentioned 
the women of the early church, and in their 
lives are foreshadowed those of all women 
who have been consecrated to Christian ac- 
tivity from the first century until the twen- 
tieth. These women set us an example in 
most cases worthy our imitation. In the 
home and the agencies of benevolence extend- 
ing from it, in circumstances of trial and 
danger, and in business life they bore them- 
selves with the distinction that ever belongs 
to true womanhood. 

I have written this book with enthusiasm. 
As I have again studied the records of the 
one Book which has been preserved through 
the centuries by God’s own hand, I have re- 
newed, in memory, the happy days of child- 
hood when I first made acquaintance with 
Sarah, Rebekah, Rachel, Miriam, Hannah 
and how many more, as I heard Bible stories 
from the lips of those who long since went 
to abide in the home beyond the sea. 

Every page of this work has been to me 
a delight that words fail fully to portray. 
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If my readers shall find in these sketches of 
the Bible heroines half the inspiration, the 
pleasure and the profit I have had in writing 
about them, I shall be more than ever glad 
of the privilege that has been mine in this 
especial work. 

If the study of these women shall but 
bring us all closer in friendship to the Master 
to whom women ministered when He was on 
earth, our thoughtful re-reading of their life 
stories will not have been in vain. 
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THE 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE 


I 
EVE, THE MOTHER OF ALL LIVING 


HIS world of ours was six days in the 

making, six divine days. Each of those 
days may have covered a very long period 
of time, but the sequence of the Creation is 
given in the first chapter of Genesis, and 
there is no quarrel between science and rev- 
elation. One day God said, “Let there be 
light, and there was light.” Another day 
dawned and God divided apart the waters 
above and the waters beneath, and there was 
a firmament in which presently there were 
stars to march in order through the coming 
ages, and the great orb of the sun and the 
silver circle of the moon, and then without 
hurry, at His leisure, by the utterance of a 
word, the great Ruler of the universe went 
on with His work. There came a day by and 
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by when the coronation of the work was 
reached in the creation of man. A pastor 
of my girlhood used to say, “The race began 
at the top. The most magnificent man who 
ever walked this earth was the one created 
in God’s image into whom the Almighty 
breathed the breath of life. The first man, 
Adam, became a living soul. Then, because 
it was not good for this God-made being to 
live in solitude, God created woman that she 
might be his second self.” 

I can still see the benignant face and hear 
the cadences of the gentle voice as this min- 
ister of a by-gone day went on to express 
his utter scorn of the theory then looming up 
in conversation and thought, of the evolution 
of man by gradual stages from some lower 
creature. For him the race began at the top 
and at the top it begins for me. 

When Adam first awakened to conscious- 
ness he found himself in the midst of a beau- 
tiful garden. No garden has ever compared 
with Eden in verdure and bloom. We, who 
love gardens, may in imagination stroll 
through the bowers of Eden and stoop to cull 
the roses and lilies that bloomed in all their 
sweetness to greet the eyes of Eve when she, 
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too, awakened to conscious life. The first 
pair had their task assigned them, and the 
task was to dress and keep a garden so fair 
that nothing like it has ever been seen on 
earth or will ever be seen by any of us until 
we cross the last river and behold the gar- 
dens of Paradise. An old commentator 
quaintly said of Eve that the Lord did not 
take her from the head of Adam that she 
might rule over him, or from his foot that 
he might trample upon her, but from close 
to his heart that he might dearly love her 
and tenderly cherish her, and from under 
his arm that his strength might be her pro- 
tection. 

Milton somewhat arrogantly said of the 
creation of the first man and the first woman 
that he was for God only, she for God in 
him; a sentiment that can be endorsed by 
no modern woman or man. Each man and 
each woman as an individual is responsible 
to God for herself and himself, and God has 
held each member of the race individually 
responsible from the days of Eden to the 
twentieth century of the Christian era. Yet, 
while this is so, and must continue to be so, 
the sexes complement each other and no 
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man understands the fullest significance of 
life or enters into its sacramental joy unless 
his guide and teacher is a woman whom he 
loves, reveres and honors. The woman need 
not indeed be wife to him. She may be 
mother, sister or teacher, but without wom- 
an’s influence in some manner touching and 
glorifying his life, man must be solitary and 
fail of arriving at the height of his finest 
possibility. 

No woman can attain to the fulness of her 
possibilities if she live her life long knowing 
only women and receiving neither help nor 
strength by contact with men. The monastic 
life, supposed by many devout souls in the 
stormy Middle Ages to be best adapted to 
the culture of piety, inevitably dwarfs the 
human mind and soul. God meant man 
and woman to live in the open, share a com- 
mon task, and, toiling together, loving to- 
gether, and growing together, He bade them 
dress and keep a garden. When the Garden 
of Eden no longer afforded Adam and Eve 
their place for growth and development, they 
tilled and cared for a different garden, that 
of the world’s first home. The home garden 
is ours to-day, and Eve’s daughters under 
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every sky are not unlike their great first 
mother in the way they tend it, the conquests 
they achieve, and the forlorn mistakes into 
which they sometimes fall. 

The story of that old Garden of Eden has 
been familiar to us from the nursery. We 
know how its occupants, children in reality, 
though they had never known the gradations 
of childhood, lived there in the sunshine, and 
found the creatures about them, bird and 
beast, friendly and docile. We know also 
that in the cool of the day, as they walked 
the aisles of Eden, the Lord God met and 
talked with them. There was nothing strange 
in this. Even yet 


“ Heaven lies around us in our infancy; 
And trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home.” 


The little child in your home and mine is 
nearer God than we are, and many a time our 
little ones may hear His call, not to leave 
this earth, but to serve God in it. 

Did the serpent speak to Eve? Is it neces- 
sary to believe that this beautiful, gliding, 
sinuous thing, so fit an emblem of the temp- 
ter, so wily and plausible, was compelled to 
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utter actual words audibly? To which of 
us have not words been spoken, syllables 
not in the air, yet heard in our minds and 
answered by us sometimes in speech, and 
sometimes in action? From the hour when 
Eve was first arrested by the sight of that 
one tree in the garden which was fenced 
about by a strange prohibition, coupled with 
a mysterious warning, she could no more 
resist her desire to wander in that neighbor- 
hood, sit near the tree and gaze at it, say to 
herself over and over, “ What can it be to 
die? Why should I be afraid to die?” than 
you and I can resist similar temptations in 
our experience. Label anything with the 
word “Danger” and accompany it with 
“Thou shalt not,” and there is that in human 
nature which dares the peril and welcomes 
the risk. 

When Adam was created and while he was 
still in solitude, the Lord said to him, “ Of 
every tree of the garden thou mayest freely 
eat. But of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, thou shalt not eat of it; for in the 
day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die.” Adam was not beset by the fatal 
lure of curiosity, but with Eve it was differ- 
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ent. From the instant when Adam restrained 
her, gently guiding her away from that be- 
witching tree, she, being woman, was the 
prey of curiosity. What was good, what was 
evil? Above all, what would happen should 
she put forth her hand, pluck that golden 
fruit and taste its hidden sweetness? 

The serpent in his interview with her con- 
trived to convince her that she was frightened 
at a nothing, that the ominous sentence would 
prove a mere phantom, and that instead of 
death a great and glorious boon would be 
given to her and Adam, if they but ventured 
to disobey the mandate of the Creator. 
“Your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be 
as gods,” he said, and Eve listened, hesitated, 
culled the fruit and ate it. She gave it to 
Adam and he, apparently without much per- 
suasion, ate it also. Their eyes were opened, 
and the sad and fatal knowledge of good and 
evil darkened their minds. When next they 
walked in the garden in the cool of the day, 
they were afraid. Fear glided into the world 
convoyed by the serpent, the first-born child 
of Sin. 

In the day that they ate the fruit they 
began to die. From that hour every birth 
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forecasts death. The first question put by 
the Lord to Adam was significant. “ Where 
art thou?” Old Matthew Henry, comment- 
ing on this question, says, “‘ Where art 
thou?’ Not in what place, but in what con- 
dition? ‘Is this all that thou hast gotten by 
eating forbidden fruit? ‘Thou that wouldest 
vie with me, dost thou now fly from me?’” 

Just as the generations have united in pass- 
ing harsh judgment upon Eve for her yield- 
ing to temptation, they have united in blam- 
ing Adam for the sophistry with which he 
excused his own lapse. Yet, what other 
answer was there for Adam to make than 
the one that first darted into his mind, the 
answer that the woman, God-given to be 
his companion and helpmate, had tempted 
him, and he had at her urgency eaten the 
forbidden fruit? Our first father was not 
unlike millions of his sons in looking about 
for a convenient reason and apology for his 
misdeeds. There is a general opinion cur- 
rent in ordinary speech, in the press and in 
fiction that in most catastrophes and calami- 
ties of a social character, woman’s is the 
conspicuous hand and woman somehow the 
obvious occasion. Poor Adam and poor Eve 
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proved themselves in this crisis to be of the 
same stuff that has entered into their de- 
scendants. 

After the transgression came the sentence. 
They were to be exiled from Eden. The 
man was to eat his bread in the sweat of his 
brow. The earth was not to yield her fruit 
except at the price of labor. Briers and 
thorns and noxious weeds were to encumber 
the ground that hitherto had laughed out in 
blossoms and rioted in fruit. Was the curse 
entirely without blessing? Day laborers as we 
all must be, have we not learned to look upon 
drudgery as noble, to accept toil and its re- 
wards with gladness? Did not the Judge 
temper the sentence with loving kindness 
when He told man that struggle and effort 
were to be his portion? To the woman He 
said that in sorrow she should bring forth 
children, that her desire should be to her 
husband, and that he should be her ruler, but 
He gave her a promise that took the sting 
from the pain and invested the sorrow with 
ecstasy. “The seed of the woman should 
bruise the serpent’s head.” 

Milton, in a superb closing passage of 
“Paradise Lost,” describes the abandonment 
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of Eden by our first parents. The archangel, 
waving a sword of flame, drives the two out 
of the Eastern gate of Eden. 


“They looking back all the eastern side beheld 

Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 

Waved over by that flaming brand, the gate 

With dreadful faces thronged and fiery arms: 

Some natural tears they dropped, but wiped them 
soon. 

The world was all before them, where to choose 

Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 

They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 

From Eden took their solitary way.” 


Eve our first mother bore three sons, Cain, 
Abel and Seth. These were probably not 
her only children, but they are the only ones 
whose names we read on the sacred page. 
How many years Eve lived we do not know. 
Adam lived nine hundred and thirty years, 
and he died. In the genealogy in the Gospel 
of Saint Luke, the birth of our Lord is traced 
back through the line of David, then still 
farther back until the closing words of the 
genealogy tell us of Cainan the son of Enoch, 
Enoch the son of Seth, Seth the son of Adam, 
who was the son of God. The race divinely 
started. In the Fall there was born to this 
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world something stronger than death, the 
promise of redemption. 

Eve was the mother of all living, the 
mother of the greatest sinners, the noblest 
martyrs, the purest saints. She knew the 
deepest bitterness and anguish, and she knew 
as well the consolation and balm that only 
God’s hand could pour upon a dumbly aching 
wound, when after Abel’s death and Cain’s 
remorseful wandering, Seth was born to her. 
Seth seems, from the first, to have known 
the Lord, and of the line of Seth was born the 
Divine Child of Bethlehem, who became the 
Saviour of the race. In Jesus Christ the prom- 
ise is being forever fulfilled that “the seed 
of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head.” 

In Charlotte Bronté’s “Shirley” there is 
an idealistic picture of Eve which is worth 
reading, if only for its poetry. Two girls 
are walking in the churchyard at the hour for 
the vesper service and their eyes are fixed on 
the deepening glow of the sunset. One of 
them speaks— 

“‘WNature is now at her evening prayers; she is 
kneeling before those red hills. I see her prostrate 
on the great steps of her altar, praying for a fair 


night for mariners at sea, for travelers in deserts, for 
lambs on moors, and unfledged birds in woods. Caro- 
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line, I see her, and I will tell you what she is like: 
she is like what Eve was when she and Adam stood 
alone on earth.’ 

“And that is not Milton's Eve, Shirley?’ 

*““Milton’s Eve! Milton’s Eve!” I repeat. No, 
she is not! Cary, we are alone; we may speak what 
we think. Milton was great; but was he good? His 
brain was right, how was his heart? He saw Heaven; 
he looked down on Hell. He saw Satan, and Sin his 
daughter, and Death their horrible offspring. Angels 
serried before him their battalions: the long lines of 
adamantine shields flashed back on his blind eyeballs 
the unutterable splendor of heaven. Devils gathered 
their legions in his sight; their dim, discrowned, and 
tarnished armies passed, rank and file, before him. 
Milton tried to see the first woman; but, Cary, he 
saw her not.’ 

“You are bold to say so, Shirley.’ 

“Not more bold than faithful. It was his cook that 
he saw; or it was Mrs. Gill, as I have seen her, making 
custards in the heat of summer, in the cool dairy, 
with rose-trees and nasturtiums about the latticed 
window, preparing a cold collation for the rectors— 
preserves, and “dulcet dreams ”—puzzled “what 
choice to choose for delicacy best; what order so 
contrived as not to mix taste after taste, upheld with 
kindliest change.” ’ 

‘ All very well, too, Shirley.’ 

“I would beg to remind him that the first men of 
the earth were Titans, and that Eve was their mother; 
from her sprang Saturn, Hyperion, Oceanus; she bore 
Prometheus—— ’ 

‘Pagan that you are! What does that signify?’ 

“I say, there were giants on the earth in those days; 
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giants that strove to scale heaven. The first woman’s 
breast that heaved with life on this world yielded the 
daring which could contend with Omnipotence: the 
strength which could bear a thousand years of 
bondage—the vitality which could feed that vulture 
death through uncounted ages—the unexhausted life 
and uncorrupted excellence, sisters to immortality, 
which, after millenniums of crimes, struggles, and 
woes, would conceive and bring forth a Messiah. The 
first woman was heaven-born: vast was the heart 
whence gushed the well-spring of the blood of na- 
tions; and grand the undegenerate head where rested 
the consort-crown of creation.’ 

‘She coveted an apple, and was cheated by a snake; 
but you have got such a hash of Scripture and mythol- 
ogy into your head that there is no making any sense 
of you. You have not yet told me what you saw 
kneeling on those hills.’ 

‘I saw—I now see—a woman-Titan: her robe of 
blue air spreads to the outskirts of the heath, where 
yonder flock is grazing: a veil white as an avalanche 
sweeps from her head to her feet, and arabesques of 
lightning flame on its borders. Under her breast I see 
her zone, purple like that horizon; through its blush 
shines the star of evening. Her steady eyes I cannot 
picture; they are clear—they are deep as lakes—they. 
are lifted and full of worship—they tremble with the 
softness of love and the lustre of prayer. Her fore- 
head has the expanse of a cloud, and is paler than 
the early moon, risen long before dark gathers; she 
reclines her bosom on the ridge of Stilbro’ Moor; 
her mighty hands are joined beneath it. So kneeling, 
face to face, she speaks to God. That Eve is Jeho- 
vah’s daughter, as Adam was his son.’ ” 


py 
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ADAH AND ZILLAH 
WHO CRADLED THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 


HE progress of the race after the exit 

of the first pair from Eden was mar- 
vellously rapid. Centuries drift across the 
canvas like swiftly moving pictures. The 
lurid episode and naked tragedy in which Eve 
and Adam realized what death meant and 
knew in their breaking hearts that death 
came into the world through sin, still arrest 
our attention as we turn the leaves of our 
Bibles. Eve’s first child was Cain, her second 
Abel. We are left to imagine the joy of the 
mother over her first-born and her overflow- 
ing cup when his brother followed him and 
there were two little lads to watch and care 
for and be proud of as they grew into youth 
and manhood. Cain was a tiller of the 
ground, what we call a farmer. Abel is the 
first shepherd mentioned in history. He had 
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flocks and pastured them in green fields and 
sought for them wells of water and softly 
rippling brooks. Each man pursued a peace- 
ful profession. 

We cannot imagine them other than friends 
in their earlier days, nor is it difficult for us 
to comprehend the reason of their final quar- 
rel and the motive of the strife that had so 
terrible an end. 


“In process of time it came to pass, that Cain 
brought of the fruit of the ground an offering unto 
the Lord. 

And Abel, he also brought of the firstlings of his 
flock and of the fat thereof. And the Lord had respect 
unto Abel and to his offering. But unto Cain and 
his offering he had not respect. And Cain was very 
wroth, and his countenance fell.” 


In the singularly terse and straightforward 
style of the narrator we are told in a few 
sentences a story with which we have grown 
' familiar in manifold repetition in all the litera- 
tures of the world. Its like has been repeated 
in the records of mankind wherever men have 
lived and hated and fought for trivial or for 
great occasions, from the Creation until now. 
In those primitive days men were still very 
close to God and very intimate with Him. 
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No veil seemed to interpose between the Lord 
and the children of men. Bringing their 
offerings to His altar, the old commentators 
agree that Abel’s was pleasing because it was 
sacrificial, and that Cain’s was not. accepted 
because it was merely a gift brought with 
pride and laid in triumph over against the 
oblation of Abel. Whether we accept this 
opinion or dissent from it makes little differ- 
ence to-day. All we can possibly be sure of 
is that the one worshipper brought into the 
presence of the Lord a meek and quiet spirit, 
and as he devoted the lambs of his flock, 
lambs that he had tended and loved, he gave, 
it may be, more of his own heart’s worship 
than Cain did. Abel must have slain the 
lambs for the sacrifice, and the idea of sacri- 
fice is inwoven with the worship of Jehovah 
from the very beginning of religious rites 
in the most ancient times. 

Cain had neither sheep nor lambs to offer, 
and to have brought them he must have gone 
to his younger brother and asked them as a 
gift or paid for them with the fruits of the 
ground. He may have said to himself, “I 
am bringing the sweat of my brow, my long 
days of labor, my wakeful nights, my hard- 
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earned perquisites when I bring fruits and 
flowers and lay them here before the Lord 
of the harvest. He may have disdained Abel’s 
sacrifice. At all events, in some manner 
plain to both the Lord made it known that He 
was Satisfied with Abel and dissatisfied with 
Cain. The latter was angry. The strong 
expression that he was wroth and his counte- 
nance fell is so vivid that we see at a glance 
the crimson face shadowed by passion, 
gloomy as a thunder-cloud, and we discern 
behind it the fiery spirit which had not 
learned restraint. Brooding over what he 
thought the wrong done him, Cain’s anger 
drove him into madness and murder. The 
first to die on this earth of ours was Abel, 
who died by violence. Thenceforward Cain 
became a fugitive and a wanderer, roaming 
here and there, never forgetting what he had 
done, branded always by remorse. Yet 
Cain’s temperament did not permit him to 
sit down in apathetic weakness, for we read 
that he built a city and his sons and daughters 
were the vanguard of an ancient civilization. 
His son Lamech, according to the custom of 
the day, had two wives, Adah and Zillah. 
They are mentioned in the Bible next after 
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Eve, and though only a verse is given to them, 
that verse has made them immortal. 


“And Adah bare Jabal: he was the father of such 
as dwell in tents, and of such as have cattle. And his 
brother’s name was Jubal: he was the father of all 
such as handle the harp and organ. And Zillah, she 
also bare Tubal-cain, an instructor of every artificer 
in brass and iron.” 


The mother in each age transmits many of 
her characteristics to her sons, and the chil- 
dren of Adah were the first to begin the 
long line of nomadic and restless people who 
could not be satisfied with stagnation, but 
must explore, discover and move from one 
land to another, must hear music in the 
winds and waves, the rustle of the trees and 
the songs of the birds, and then make the 
strings of the harp and organ interpret what 
they heard. To dwell in a tent is significant 
to this day of the march and the camp-fire. 
Our modern tent-dwellers in Occidental lands 
find their opportunity by woods and streams 
and mountains in the Summer, or by the 
shore where the billows roll in, tumbling over 
each other in haste and breaking into white 
surf on the sandy beach. The thought of 
permanence is not in a tent, and in the old 
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days, as in many parts of the Far East at 
the present time, the tents were only tem- 
porary homes quickly adjusted and quickly 
taken down when the tent-dweller wished to 
go onward. Jabal was the father of such as 
dwell in tents: his brother Jubal the first 
musician. All the stringed instruments, all 
the orchestras, all the great flashing harmo- 
nies and sweeping chords that hearten us 
for toil and fill us with gladness had their 
origin when Adah’s son Jubal first discov- 
ered that he could make music from a pipe 
of reed or play upon a tiny harp of woven 
grasses or corn-stalk strings. I have listened 
to great operas and had my thought go back 
to Genesis and the dark-eyed Adah in whose 
soul were dreams, in whose voice were lulla- 
bys, as she cradled the arts in the persons of 
her two small lads. I always think of her as 
serene and thoughtful, a woman of quick 
impulses, sudden tears and radiant smiles, a 
woman like one I knew who said to me once: 
“TI look for knowledge at every turning of 
the road, and I hear music in every drop of 
the rain and whisper of the leaves in Spring.” 

Rudyard Kipling, who has a way of putting 
things in a phrase or two and pre-eminently 
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is the child of this age, often harks back to 
primitive intuitions, and as in the “Song of 
the Banjo” shows that the desire to travel, 
to explore, to see strange cities and strange 
men is often accompanied by the love of 
music, while the musician with his banjo links 
the pilgrim to the home he left behind him. 


“Let the organ moan her sorrow to the roof— 
I have told the naked stars the grief of man. 
Let the trumpets snare the foemen to the proof— 
I have known Defeat, and mocked it as we ran. 
My bray ye may not alter nor mistake 
When I stand to jeer the fatted Soul of Things, 
But the Soul of Lost Endeavor that I make, 
Is it hidden in the twanging of the strings? 


The grandam of my grandam was the Lyre— 
(O the blue below the little fisher huts!) 
That the Stealer stooping beachward filled with fire, 
Till she bore my iron head and ringing guts! 
By the wisdom of the centuries I speak— 
To the tune of yestermorn I set the truth— 
I, the joy of life unquestioned—I, the Greek— 
I, the everlasting Wonder Song of Youth!” 


So much for Adah, who may well be said to 
have cradled the arts. 

Zillah, who shared with her the love of 
Lamech, was the mother of Tubal-cain, and 
he became the father of all those who work 
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in brass and iron. Not only could he make 
things for himself, but he possessed the gift 
of teaching, and instructed others, and thus 
_ became the originator of the mighty race of 
smiths. A master craftsman, there is not 
to-day a mechanic, a moulder, a blacksmith, 
an engineer who does not in fairness trace 
his ancestry as a working man straight back 
to Zillah’s son, Tubal-cain. However rude 
may have been his implements, however 
patient his progress, he was a builder and a 
maker of things. 

Mr. Chesterton tells us that the Smiths 
should consider themselves the world’s real 
aristocrats. Kings and Emperors, states- 
men and generals, soldiers and sailors and 
the millions of housekeepers and home-makers 
on the globe are indebted to the smiths, with- 
out whom cities would crumble to dust, fires 
refuse to burn and bread no longer be baked. 
Let no one who bears the name of Smith be 
tempted to call it common, for in reality it is 
noble and dignified. I fancy that Zillah was 
the practical woman in the household of 
Lamech, and that while Adah had her 
dreams, Zillah was brisk and busy, so that 
it is highly possible that when Lamech re- 
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turned from his various enterprises it was- 
Zillah who ministered to his comfort, while 
Adah patiently listened to the story of his 
adventures. If we would do Zillah the honor 
to which she is entitled, we must write her 
down in the Hall of Fame as the one who 
cradled the first craftsman and broods in- 
visibly over us as we move about our homes 
and handle the articles of beauty and con- 
venience which most we prize. 
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III 
SARAH, A PRINCESS 


| 
E must guard ourselves as we read | 
the old stories of life, love, desire, | 
conquest, danger and deliverance that we find | 
in the Bible, from judging the men and | 
women of a primitive and barbarous era by | 
the standards of a fastidious and advanced 
age. We shall find everywhere human nature 
of its best and its worst. In elemental char- 
acteristics the race is unchanged under what- 
ever sky we find it and in whatever clime. 
Yet, again to quote Kipling, 
“East is East, and West is West, and never the twain 
shall meet, 
Till earth and sky stand presently at God’s great judg- 
ment seat. 
But there is neither East nor West, border, nor breed, 
nor birth 


When two strong men stand face to face, though they 
come from the ends of the earth.” 


The Old Testament is purely an Oriental 
book or library of books. As we study the 
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characters of the women of the Old Testa- 
ment, we are confronted with the changeless 
East, and we might without much trouble 
discover correspondences between the wife 
of Abraham and the wives of Turkish pasha 
and Bedouin chief and Mohammedan gen- 
tleman in the twentieth century after Christ. 
Correspondences and similitudes in the life 
of the harem, zenana and Arab tent are 
obvious, but they belong rather to the ex- 
ternals of living than to the feminine nature, 
for not one of us can fail to understand and 
sympathize with Sarah in some of the strange 
crises which she faced and the mysterious 
experiences which were hers. When her 
young husband heard in his soul that imperi- 
ous call of God which compelled him to leave 
his own country and its familiar scenes and 
start forth not knowing whither he went, she 
obediently accepted the situation and shared 


, in his wanderings. She was a woman of 


extreme and dazzling beauty, a woman fair 
to look upon. The two, Abraham and her- 


~ self, did not travel alone from the old home 


to the new one which Abraham sought to 
discover. They were accompanied by kins- 
men and retainers and journeyed in a great 
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caravan with flocks and herds, and much 
that distinguished the prosperous man of the 
period. 

When they reached the land of Egypt, a 
haunting fear beset Abraham, and yielding 
to it he proved himself a coward. Yet why 
should we condemn him too strongly? He 
was young, untravelled and in a rough and 
perilous time was venturing into an unknown 
world. Before he left his home he had a 
sort of panic lest the cruel strangers whom he 
should meet might kill him in order that they 
might take possession of his wife. He there- 
fore said to her, “Thou shalt show me this 
kindness that in the strange countries thou 
wilt say of me, He is my brother.” Sarah 
consented to this subterfuge with the result 
that twice it signally failed in protecting her 
from seizure. Neither Pharaoh of Egypt at 
first, nor later a roystering chief of the 
Philistines, hesitated at the capture of a 
beautiful woman who was merely the sister 
of an adventurer into their land. Abraham’s 
cowardice is the one blot upon his valor and 


dignity, yet let none of us condemn him too 


? 


harshly. Looking candidly at ourselves, how 


often have we failed to be brave in the place of 
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danger! The caravan had scarcely entered 
Egypt when word was brought to Pharaoh 
by his minions that a fair woman from Chal- 
dea was within his reach, and she was soon 
a captive in Pharaoh’s household. 

Again the simplicity of the ancient narra- 
tive attracts us, and again we see what, if 
we are not blind, we may see in any day of 
our own lives, and in this present time as in 
that long past yesterday: that God is always 
guarding those for whom He cares, and that 
He has a plan in every human life. We 
cannot tell what Sarah may have learned 
during her enforced sojourn in the house- 
hold of Pharaoh, but Pharaoh soon learned 
on his part that he had fallen under the 
displeasure of Abraham’s God. Plagues came 
into the royal precincts; trouble stalked 
through the corridors of the palace; fear fell 
upon everyone from the highest to the lowest, 
and in a remarkable interview the Egyptian 
monarch reproached the Chaldean stranger 
and returned his wife to him unharmed. 

It was after this interview and after many 
vicissitudes that the Lord told Abraham, 
hitherto called Abram, that he was to bear 
another name, and that his wife’s name 
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should be changed from Sarai to Sarah, a 
princess. The one disappointment in their 
blended lives was the fact that they con- _ 
tinued to be childless. No Oriental woman | 
is satisfied with wifehood alone. She pas- | 
sionately desires to be a mother. As the | 
years wore themselves on and there was no 
little voice in the tent, there were no little 
hands to tug at the skirts of the mother, no 
little feet to patter here and there, it seemed 
to Abraham that God had forgotten His 
promise. How should Jehovah make him the 
founder of a mighty people if he had no son? 
Wealth he had, power and dominion, all that 
an Eastern chieftain could wish, flocks, herds, 
silver and gold, and a wife whose beauty was 
that of a star, and still no child. As the years 
went by one by one, and Sarah left youth 
behind and entered on life’s golden Indian 
Summer, and then began with reluctant steps 
to descend into the valley of age, hope died 
within Sarah’s heart. “It is too late, too 
late, too late,” she must many a time have 
said, and queen among women though she 
was she would gladly have exchanged places 
with the humblest slave born in her house, 
around whom children played and at whose 
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breast children were nursed. How was she, 
the childless, ever to become the mother of 
nations? As she turned the thing over and 
over in her mind, she decided to do what was 
not unusual in cases similar to hers in that 
period. Another woman should at her com- 
mand, and at her suppliant plea to her mas- 
ter and lord, become the mother of his child, 
and the child should by a fiction or a sort of 
proxy be adopted by Sarah and called hers. 
In this way she thought to help on the ful- 
filment of the long-delayed prophecy, in which 
it would seem that she had lost every vestige 
of belief. 

Very likely during her stay in Egypt she 
had not despised the luxury of Pharaoh’s 
palace, and she may have brought with her 
from Egypt a young girl almost a child who 
had been her maid, waited upon her, done her 
bidding, assisted in her toilet and was re- 
garded by her as beneath her notice, except 
as she served her least caprice and obeyed 
her most despotic order. Of Hagar we shall 
See more as we study the life which she was 
hereafter to lead. ey ; 

It is enough here to Say that Hagar be- 
came the mother of Abraham’s son fourteen 
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years before the promise was fulfilled that 
Sarah should bear him a child. 

Sarah was ninety years old, not feeble or 
tottering, by no means venerable as would be 
a matron of ninety years in our day. The 
time had not yet gone far from that era in 
which men lived almost a thousand years. 
Long lives were the rule and not the exception. 
Yet men did not now attain as in earlier cen- 
turies to five hundred, six hundred, eight hun- 
dred and nine hundred years of life. Among 
the great changes which had been wrought by 
the deluge when it must have obliterated nu- 
merous ancient landmarks, was the cessation 
of great longevity in the human family. Few 
of the patriarchs after the deluge continued 
to be young and vigorous after they had 
rounded a century, although not a few of 
them survived thirty or forty years in excess 
of a hundred. 

At ninety Sarah was probably much like 
a gracious lady in her early sixties with us. 
She ruled her household with the sceptre of 
a queen. She had accepted Hagar’s child 
as her adopted son, but with a difference. 
She did: not love him as she would have 
loved her own child, and she had not even 
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a stepmother’s fondness for him since there, 
ever before her eyes, was Hagar the alien, 
insolently flaunting her maternity in the face 
of her mistress. Hagar was probably treated 
with affection by Abraham, who could not 
resist a tender feeling for the mother of his 
child. Hagar the slave despised Sarah in her 
heart, and in many little ways, understood 
by women, ventured to show her contempt 
for her childless mistress. 

Ishmael is a boy in whom one might re- 
joice, strong-limbed, fearless, splendid, with 
the eye of a hawk, the grace of a young 
athlete, and the position in that rich house- 
hold of the master’s son and heir. 

The situation was a difficult one for both 
Sarah and Hagar, unspeakably difficult for 
Sarah. The fourteen years between Ish- 
mael’s birth and that of Isaac burned them- 
selves deeply into her nature and left it 
scarred. 

Days come and go. The day on which a 
thing is to happen that will bring us either 
freight of joy or grief may dawn like any 
other day. We rise in the morning, glance 
at the sky, dress, kneel in prayer, meet the 
family and set about our accustomed tasks, 
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Little do we know what may be on its way to 
us before the sunset hour. Our ship may be 
Sailing in with swelling sails, and as it 
touches port it may be bearing us that which 
will change our low estate of loss, poverty 
or pain into gain, wealth or pleasure. Or on 
this day we may hear that the ship we have 
waited for was wrecked a month ago, and 
that we shall nevermore catch a glimpse of 
any who were on her decks. 

On a certain day Sarah was in the tent 
by herself, fortunately Hagar and that boy 
of hers for a while out of sight, and Abraham 
Was sitting at his ease, as the master should, 
in the door of the tent. It was a quiet day, 
not a cloud in the sky; the palm trees hardly 
stirred in the wind, when suddenly Abraham 
beheld approaching three strangers of ex- 
alted mien. Three angels the Bible tells us 
they were, messengers from the great King 
to the man whom the King delighted in, the 
man who in that age had heard the divine 
voice, and though fallible and imperfect, was 
yet strong in faith, believing whatever God 
told him, with the implicit belief of a child. 

Immediately that the angelic vision came 
into view Abraham rose and bowed deeply 
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as to visitors of high degree. He may not 
have recognized them for king’s messengers, 
nor dreamed that they were personages of 
nobler dignity than his. As an Oriental 
host in his own house he was bound to ex- 
ercise an ample hospitality. Therefore, he 
quickly gave a hint to Sarah to prepare a 
meal in haste, and himself gave orders to the 
servants outside, while he bade the three men 
rest and be refreshed. No feature of hos- 
pitality was lacking; every ministration that 
could be thought of for their comfort was 
instantly brought into play. 

These were no common messengers. They 
brought again the word from God that 
Abraham was to be the founder and father 
of a great nation, and that the child of his old 
age was to be born to him by his wedded 
wife. Incredulous and amazed, Sarah over- 
heard the conversation as, invisible to the 
strange men, she stood concealed within the 
tent. She could not be convinced that the 
long-delayed promise was to be fulfilled, and 
that in her old age, her lord also being old, 
she should bear a son. Nevertheless, the 
miraculous or almost miraculous event came 
to pass, and Isaac succeeded and supplanted 
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Ishmael, the child of wedlock naturally over- 
topping the child of irregular origin. 

We have glimpses of Sarah in the time 
that remained to her, glimpses that are 
lovely and attractive and glimpses that are 
far from winsome. Her scorn of Hagar is 
unrestrained and she finally compels Abra- 
ham to send the bondwoman and the boy 
out of her sight. 

Isaac, whose name signifies laughter, is 
tranquil, thoughtful and gentle, a child whose 
mind is filled with philosophic thoughts and 
who is happiest when in his mother’s tent. 
That mother is to have her heart torn by 
pangs of sharp foreboding when, without con- 
sulting her, in one of the years when the lad 
has grown almost to manhood, his father and 
he set off silently on a mysterious journey. 
They do not tell the mother why they go 
nor whither, but in the darkness of the tent 
she kneels on the floor praying and pleading 
that her boy may come back. Mothers have 
premonitions that cannot be explained. On 
that strange day when Isaac is bound hand 
and foot on the altar of sacrifice, and even 
before when the lad exclaims: “ My father, 
here are the altar and the wood, but where 
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is the lamb?” Sarah, in solicitude at home, has 
her dire misgivings. She is not to suffer this 
anguish, nor is Abraham to slay his only son, 
although in the exercise of his unparalleled 
faith he lifts the knife to do so. God did not 
mean that he should do this. An angel arrests 
him; the ram caught in the thicket is offered 
in sacrifice, and Abraham returns joyfully 
homeward with his boy. 

The whole story of Abraham is full of 
suggestions for us. Well was he called the 
friend of God and the father of the faithful. 
He spoke to God as a man with his friend, 
undismayed. From the hour of his youth 
to that of his extreme old age Abraham’s 
faith was the guiding motive of his life. 

Sarah lived to be one hundred and twenty- 
seven years old. She lived to see Isaac 
mature and fine, a man of thirty-six. He 
had brought no wife to the tent, and she 
had shared his love with no other woman. 
When she died Abraham wept and mourned 
for her, and it is notable that the first 
recorded purchase of land in the Bible for 
which money passed from one hand to an- 
other was that of the cave of Machpelah, 
which Abraham bought, with the field in 
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which it was situated, from its owner Ephron 
the Hittite. 

“Lo,” said the patriarch, “I am a stranger 
and a sojourner with you, but I needs must 
have a burying place where I may bury my 
dead out of my sight.” The usual stately 
formalities and exchange of courtesies are 
set down for us in the story in Genesis, and 
then for four hundred shekels of silver 
Abraham bought a grave and Sarah was 
laid therein. A princess in prerogative in 
her life, she was invested with the purple 
of royalty as in her last sleep she was laid 
to rest in God’s acre, for her the cave of 
Machpelah. 

Reviewing her career she cannot be de- 
nied praise. She is included by the writer 
of the eleventh chapter of Hebrews in the 
glorious muster-roll of those who, by faith, 
subdued kingdoms and wrought righteous- 
ness. 


BT 


IV 


HAGAR, A BONDWOMAN 


/ AGAR, an Egyptian girl and a slave, 


mo a 


was the maid whose humble office was 
to wait upon her master’s wife. She was 


‘subject to Sarah’s caprices and was sup- 


posed to have no will of her own, to remain 
in the background, to do as she was told, 
and to be as truly a person of small account 
as Sarah was a personage of large account. 
The mistress condescended to the maid, per- 
haps indulged and petted her at times, per- 
haps again treated her with indifference. 
In the harems of Arabia in the twentieth 
century, in the inner courts where Moslem 
ladies are waited upon by their slaves, the 
same drama with little difference is enacted 
in the twentieth century after Christ that 
was enacted in the tent of Sarah. 

Not until Sarah, despairing of maternity, 
had decided that Hagar might become the 
mother of Abraham’s child, was Hagar at 
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all lifted from her obscurity. In the course 
she adopted Sarah did nothing extraordinary 
or unusual in the household life of that day. 
She was the real wife, her misfortune being 
that she had no child. From the year in 
which a woman of the East becomes a 
mother, if her child be a son, she rises to a 
new and proud eminence. Thenceforth she 
is spoken of as the mother of her son, and 
more than ever becomes a power in the lives 


around her. pate 


When Hagar discovered that she was to 
bear a child to Abraham she forgot prudence 
and discretion, and in her elation behaved 
to Sarah with unmannerly freedom and 
boastful pride. The relation between them 
was changed, dnd Hagar contrived to bring 
upon her own head the tempestuous wrath 


of Sarah. Complaints to Abraham were re-_/ 


ceived by him as such complaints are by the 
man who thinks it best to step out of the 
way when women are disturbed by hysterical 
outbreaks. “Do not bother me,” he said 
when the hailstorm of tears and vituperation 
wearied him. “Hagar is thine, not mine. 
Do about her whatever pleaseth thee.” The 
fury of an irate woman was well described 
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by Solomon when he said in a Proverb, “It 
is better to be aione on the housetop than 
with a brawling woman in a wide house.” 
Invective and objurgation, epithet and 
anathema are said to be blended to-day in 
the unleashed speech of an Eastern woman 


when she is aroused to violence. Abraham 


said his say and departed to confer with his 
shepherds or herdsmen, to parley with the 
Philistines, or to go over his accounts with 
the faithful Eliezer of Damascus. 
Meanwhile, the storm broke over Hagar’s 
defenceless head, and it may be that blows 
as well as words were her portion, for Sarah 
dealt hardly with her, so that she fled from 
her face and wandered away into the desert. 


There she abandoned herself in despair. 
| Her nature was passionate and uncontrolled. 


No wonder that the child unborn whose life 
fluttered beneath her breast, was to be a 
wild man, his hand against every man and 
every man’s hand against him. Something 
of Abraham’s strength was to be known in 
this child of the Egyptian woman, but more 
of her temperament and disposition were to 
be his, transmitted thereafter to a vast horde 
of descendants. 
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An angel of the Lord found her as she sat 
by a well or fountain in the wilderness. He 
addressed her by name, “Hagar, Sarai’s 
maid, whence camest thou, and whither wilt 
thou go?” : 


“T flee,” she said, “from my mistress.” | 


Poor little runaway slave! How sorry one 
feels for her as, like a bit of despised drift, 
she lies alone in the wide solitude beneath 


the burning sky. “ Return to thy mistress,” — 


said the angel, “and submit thyself to her.” 
Then he told her that the child she was to 
bear was to be no weakling, but a son who 
would have a place and name upon the earth, 
and would become the founder of a nation. 
Ishmael was to be a leader, an archer, a 
fighter. 

Rising, refreshed, and putting her fears 
and woes behind her, Hagar went back to 
Sarah. Before she left the wilderness she 
looked upward and said what thousands of 
us Say in our days of perplexity, calamity or 
strife with injustice, “’Thou God seest me.” 
We owe to Hagar this sublime assertion, and 
often as it comes to our lips we are looking 
as she did from earthly sorrow to heavenly 
compassion. 
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Years after this Hagar was again and 
finally sent forth from the household of 
Sarah. It was when Ishmael was in his 


early teens and Isaac a toddling child. 


Sarah, angered by some insolent behavior of 
Ishmael, jealously alert lest Isaac should 
not receive the respect to which she thought 
him entitled, urged Abraham to dismiss 
Ishmael and his mother. “Cast out this 
bondwoman and her son,” she cried, and 
Abraham, seeing no escape, did her bidding. 
He did it against his will and with grief in 
his heart. Had he not once pleaded with 
God, “Oh that Ishmael might live before 
Thee!” and heard the Lord’s reply, “In 
Isaac shall thy seed be called” ? Reluctantly 
he gave Hagar a leathern bottle filled with 
water and food for her journey and sent her 
away. We may see her, lithe, straight, tall 
and strong, walking slowly away, carrying 
the bottle of water on her shoulder and 
leading her boy by the hand. The boy does 
not understand it. He pulls away from her 
and she has to urge him forward. They 
walk on and the sun grows hot, the water 
is exhausted in the bottle, and the child, 
faint beneath the heat, falls exhausted under 
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a shrub. The mother, sure that he will soon 
breathe his last, drags herself to a distance 
that she may not see him die. Again an 
angel’s interposition saves her, her eyes are 
opened and she sees not far away an oasis 
and a well of water. Her boy need not die. 
The angel’s message comforts her and they 
go onward to find such home as they may 
outside Abraham’s bailiwick. 

In due time Ishmael reaches manhood, and 
Hagar finds for him an Egyptian wife. 
During the entire history of Israel for ages 
afterward there are ever hovering on the 
borders of the chosen people bands of the 
children of Ishmael. They are ever war- 
like, ever unsubdued, ever dashing out of 


an ambush or hurrying in upon village and | 


camp in fierce foray. In the black tents of 
the Arabs, in the Bedouins of the desert to 
this very day, the children of Ishmael dis- 
play the traits they derived from their father 


| 


| 
| 

\ 
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and from his mother, Hagar the bondwoman. S 


If their hand is against every man, and every 
man’s hand against theirs, prophecy is yet 
being eternally fulfilled. 
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V 
A MONUMENT AND A WARNING 


ERE Sodom and Gormorrah more 
wanton in wickedness, more steeped 
in iniquity, more arrogant in their challenge 
to heaven than other cities have been in the 
long course of history, than, it may be, cities 
are to-day? In Peking and Shanghai, Yoko- 
hama and Tokio, Calcutta and Bombay, 
London and Paris, New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco, are there not at this hour 
places where Satan has his seat? Are there 
not living at this hour in this world, in 
Christian as in non-Christian lands, men and 
women who have the heart of the tiger that 
lurks in the jungle and leaps on his prey? 
Are there not those who barter their souls 
for money and those who skulk in the dark- 
ness because their deeds are evil? 

In the ancient world, Sodom and Gormor- 
rah reached a height of infamy the depth of 
which can be measured only by the fact that 
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there were not in the whole locality ten 
God-fearing persons. Lot, the nephew of 
Abraham, was living in Sodom, and he only 
in that region continued to be decent and 
virtuous. Yet it was not for his own sake, 
but for that of his kinsman Abraham, that he 
and his family were given a chance of escape, 
when God’s wrath obliterated Sodom. The 
question with which this chapter begins is 
answered: Although there may be great 
wickedness in the world to-day, there is no- 
where under the sun a place in which God 
has not at least a remnant, nor is there a 
single city in which there is not constantly 
made a fight against evil by the press, the 
pulpit and the law. In Sodom the map 
was altogether black, except for one small 
point of light. When Lot sat in the gate of 
the city he was a solitary man among thou- 
sands, who lived a pure life and believed in 
God. 

Let us read again the story of Abraham’s 
intercession with God in behalf of the doomed 
city. Abraham, communing intimately with 
Jehovah, implored the Almighty to relent. 
The same angels who had been God-sent to 
notify Abraham that the delayed promise 
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concerning Isaac would soon be fulfilled, 
had another message to convey. They told 
Abraham that the cry of Sodom had become 
so terrible, that its vileness was so great that 
at last its fate was sealed. Then follows 
the remarkable prayer of Abraham. 


“And Abraham drew near, and said, Wilt thou also 
destroy the righteous with the wicked? 

Peradventure there be fifty righteous within the 
city: wilt thou also destroy and not spare the place 
for the fifty righteous that are therein? 

That be far from thee to do after this manner, to 
slay the righteous with the wicked: and that the right- 
eous should be as the wicked, that be far from thee: 
Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right? 

And the Lord said, If I find in Sodom fifty righteous 
within the city, then I will spare the place for their 
sakes. 

And Abraham answered and said, Behold now, I 
have taken upon me to speak unto the Lord, which 
am but dust and ashes: 

Peradventure there shall lack five of the fifty right- 
€ous: wilt thou destroy all the city for lack of five? 
And he said, If I find there forty and five, I will not 
destroy it. 

And he spake unto him yet again, and said, Perad- 
venture there shall be forty found there. And he said, 
I will not do it for forty’s sake. 

And he said unto him, Oh let not the Lord be angry, 
and I will speak: Peradventure there shall thirty be 


found there. And he said, I will not do it, if I Gnd 
thirty there. 
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And he said, Behold now, I have taken upon me to 
speak unto the Lord: Peradventure there shall be 
twenty found there. And he said, I will not destroy 
it for twenty’s sake. 

And he said, Oh let not the Lord be angry, and I 
will speak but this once: Peradventure ten shall be 
found there. And he said, I will not destroy it for 
ten’s sake. 

And the Lord went his way, as soon as he had left 
communing with Abraham; and Abraham returned 
unto his place.” 


It is worth noting, is it not, that the first 
recorded prayer in the Scriptures is a prayer 
for the saving of sinners, not a selfish prayer, 
but a prayer of altruism and intense inter- 
cession. 

Just at sunset, as Lot sat in the gate of the 
city, two strangers appeared, whom he in- 
vited within his doors. They were hardly 
there before the men of the city beat against 
the walls and doors and clamored that the 
strangers might be given up to them. Not until 
these messengers had miraculously smitten the 
Sodomites with blindness were they turned 
from their purpose. The strange guests then 
turned to Lot, their host, and bade him and 
all that were his escape for their lives. Lot 
believed their warning. It was unheeded 
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by his sons-in-law and his married daughters, 
so that the only persons who hasted out of 
the doomed precincts were four in number, 
Lot, his wife and two daughters. 

Lot’s wife’s name belongs to the no name 
series of the Bible. Who she was, whence 
she came, why she had married Lot, we do 
not know. One thing stands out as positive 
and definite. She would have preferred to 
stay in Sodom with her daughters and her 
sons-in-law, rather than to flee from it, leav- 
ing behind her the things of use and wont in 
her home. Had she been a woman of finer 
nature and larger nobility she could not have 
been contented to dwell in Sodom at all. 
We cannot imagine Abraham and Sarah re- 
maining in that environment. A home sel- 
dom rises higher in virtue and goodness than 
the ideal of the woman who presides over it. 

Hurried away as she was, her nature was 
in revolt, and she looked back longing, re- 
gretting, protesting, looked back, tarried an 
instant too long in doing so, and was caught 
in the whirl of the volcanic storm that fell 
upon the city. Her husband and daughters 
could not linger, her fate was instantaneous, 
and there has she stood, none can tell for how 
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many centuries, a warning and a monument. 
It passed into a proverb that those who 
vacillate, hesitate and look backward when 
they ought to go forward would do well to 
remember Lot’s wife. She became a pillar of 
salt. 
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VI 


LEAH THE TOLERATED, RACHEL 
THE WELL-BELOVED 


LTHOUGH Jacob was forty years old 

when he set out on his pilgrimage to 
the house of his mother’s kindred he was a 
novice in the ways of the world and, as we 
gaze at him, he seems more like a homesick 
boy than a man who has arrived at ma- 
turity. In relation to the length of life in his 
period, forty was not a more advanced age 
than twenty at present. As he walked on, 
avoiding the heat of the sun by day and 
striding onward in the early morning and 
late afternoon, we may fancy him yearning 
again for the flocks he had tended, for the 
looks and words of his mother, for the tent 
that had been his home. He lies down at 
night by the roadside with a stone for a 
‘pillow, and there is vouchsafed to him a 
dream of such exquisite grace and divine 
beauty that we may well imagine that it 
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cheered him, and sent him: forward with new 
strength. In his dream he saw a shadowy 
ladder suspended between heaven and earth, 
and up and down its golden rounds were 
angels ascending and descending on errands 
from God. 


“And, behold, the Lord stood above it, and said, I 
am the Lord God of Abraham thy father, and the God 
of Isaac: the land whereon thou liest, to thee will I 
give it, and to thy seed; 

And thy seed shall be as the dust of the earth, and 
thou shalt spread abroad to the west, and to the east, 
and to the north, and to the south: and in thee and 
in thy seed shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed. 

And, behold, I am with thee, and will keep thee 
in all places whither thou goest, and will bring thee 
again into this land; for I will not leave thee, until 
I have done that which I have spoken to thee of. 

And Jacob awaked out of his sleep, and he said, 
Surely the Lord is in this place; and I knew it not. 

And he was afraid, and said, How dreadful is this 
place! this is none other but the house of God, and 
this is the gate of heaven. 

And Jacob rose up early in the morning, and took 
the stone that he had put for his pillows, and set it 

up for a pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it.” 


This incident forms the motive of one of 
our most prized hymns, “Nearer, My God, 
to Thee.” 
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“Though like a wanderer, 
The sun gone down, 
Darkness comes over me, 

My rest a stone; 
Yet in my dreams I’d be 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee. 


There let the way appear 
Steps unto heaven; 

All that thou sendest me 
In mercy given; 

Angels to beckon me 

Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee.” 


When Jacob arrived at last in the neighbor- 
hood of his mother’s people, it seemed to 
him a good omen that almost the first person 
he met was a lovely girl hardly more than a 
child, who came at eventide to the well to 
water her flock. He had already met a group 
of herdsmen of whom he had inquired the 
way and from whom he had ascertained that 
Rachel was presently coming with her particu- 
lar flock. We notice that his first act was to 
roll the stone from the mouth of the well and 
himself water the sheep for Rachel. He then 
went home with her, presented himself to 
Laban and was received with an eager wel- 
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come. If ever the phrase, “ falling in love,” 
possessed significance, it did so in Jacob’s case, 
for he loved Rachel from the moment when 
he saw her advancing across the level field 
with her flock, until a sorrowful hour many 
years afterward when she died and was buried 
on the way back to the homeland. He served 
Laban seven years that he might have Rachel 
as his wife, and was then the victim of a 
deception by which Leah, Rachel’s elder sis- 
ter, was married to a bridegroom who had 
for her nothing but aversion. The marriage 
customs of the period made this trick an easy 
thing for Laban, who apparently had the 
genius for artifice that was characteristic of 
his sister Rebekah. Did it possibly occur to 
Jacob that as he had deceived his father to 
gain his own personal advantage, Laban was 
paying him in similar coin when he inflicted 
upon him so deep a mortification and dis- 
appointment? 

The Hebrew through all time has been 
patient under disappointment and it has never 
-turned him from seeking the end in view. 
For seven more years Jacob toiled that he ~ 
might win Rachel. As the story proceeds we 
find him at the end of a third seven years, a 
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man of substance, the owner of flocks and 
herds, while eleven sons have been born to 
him. Six of these are the sons of Leah, four 
have for their mother a handmaid of Leah or 
Rachel, and one, the darling of Jacob’s heart, 
is Rachel’s only son Joseph. He is to play 
an important part in the subsequent history 
of his family. At the birth of Benjamin, her 
second son, Rachel died. When Jacob at 
last returned to the land of Canaan there was 
in his heart an abiding sorrow. He never 
forgot to the end of his days the spot where 
he had buried Rachel. 

Two incidents of Jacob’s return journey 
to the land of Canaan may be spoken of be- 
fore we leave him. One is connected with the 
solicitude he feels concerning his reception 
by Esau. Sending servants forward to an- 
nounce to his brother his return, word is 
brought him that Esau is advancing to meet 
him with a band of four hundred men. Jacob 
remembers the temper in which he had last 
seen Esau and is anxious to appease his 
wrath. He divides those who are with him 
into two companies, sending his wives and 
children over the brook Jabbok in the night, 
and dispatching another company in another 
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direction, all the while a dread upon him that 
Esau may fall upon and destroy the mother 
with the children, may, in short, massacre 
his people and loot his property. To appease 
Esau, whom he calls my lord, he sends in 
separate droves a princely present, in each 
instance the leader of the drove being charged 
with the delivery of a complimentary mes- 
sage. When the brothers meet they meet in 
fraternal kindness. Esau foregoes the re- 
venge he had cherished and Jacob proceeds 
without molestation toward the place he is 
seeking. 

The other incident is far more impressive 
than this. It is one of the most signal in- 
stances of which human biography has the 
record, of a soul’s mighty struggle with Al- 
mighty God. It is the strange and wonderful 
story of a man’s wrestling with his Maker. 
To add or subtract from it, even to com- 
ment upon it, is to rush rudely into a hal- 
lowed place. Who was the man with whom 
the patriarch wrestled? Many commentators 
have been of the opinion that it was no other 
than that Divine Son of God who came in the 
fulness of time to veil His glory in the help- 
lessness of a little child. 3 
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“And Jacob was left alone; and there wrestled a 
man with him until the breaking of the day. 

And when he saw that he prevailed not against him, 
he touched the hollow of his thigh; and the hollow 
of Jacob’s thigh was out of joint, as he wrestled with 
him. 

And he said, Let me go, for the day breaketh. And 
he said, I will not let thee go except thou bless me. 

And he said unto him, What is thy name? And 
he said, Jacob. 

And he said, Thy name shall be called no more 
Jacob, but Israel: for as a prince hast thou power 
with God and with men, and hast prevailed. 

And Jacob asked him, and said, Tell me, I pray 
thee, thy name. And he said, Wherefore is it that 
thou dost ask after my name? And he blessed him 
there. 

And Jacob called the name of the place Peniel: 
for I have seen God face to face, and my life is pre- 
served.” 


I have always felt much compassion for 
Leah. She may have entertained love in her 
heart for Jacob, and there may have been 
mingled with it envy of her sister who had 
So readily won her lover. Leah was not beau- 
tiful. Her face was disfigured by weak eyes, 
and it is apparent that her father despaired 
of finding a husband for her, and therefore 
commanded her to let herself be given, 
shrouded in her marriage veil, to the man 
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who had never shown her the least regard. 
As she bears one son after another, her con- 
stant desire is that her husband may now 
love her, prefer her to her younger sister, care 
for her, if not for herself, yet for the sake 
of the little ones who call him father. She 
never seems to be more than tolerated, con- 
tinuing to be Leah the unloved through the 
passing years. 

With Rachel it is otherwise. Jacob never 
ceases to adore her, and although at times 
she wearies him in her constant grief over 
her long-delayed maternity, his chiding is in 
itself tender and he pours out upon her chil- 
dren a measure of devotion withheld from 
their elders. It is through his idolatrous love 
for Joseph that the latter becomes an object 
of hatred to his older brothers. The story 
of Joseph carries the people of Israel out of 
their own land into Egypt, and is the con- 
necting link with the stories that follow next 
as we study the women of the Bible. 
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VII 
REBEKAH, THE BRIDE OF DESTINY 


Ng every wedding the most interesting 
personage is the bride. The guests in 
the crowded church listen to the first sweet 
strains of the wedding march, and as she 
passes up the aisle on the arm of her father, 
a white-robed figure in train and veil, the 
attendants are merely accessories to the 
scene, while the bridegroom waiting with his 
best man at the chancel rail and the clergy- 
man ready to pronounce the faithful words 
which are to unite in marriage two hearts 
and lives, are for the moment of secondary 
importance in the eyes of the assembly. The 
bride focusses the enthusiasm, the admira- 
tion and the glory of the occasion. 

It may be a home wedding, sweeter even 
than that in the church; it may be a quiet 
little ceremony in the parsonage, but when- 
ever and wherever man and woman the 
world over become husband and wife, loving 
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looks and wishes speed them on their way 
and the one who most enthralls attention is 
the bride. 

Among us in this Western land, she may 
be said to have chosen her husband rather 
than he to have chosen her. Here it is the 
girl’s privilege, though never formulated in 
actual language, to select the man she wishes 
to marry. She does not invariably know 
that she is doing it, but in the days of court- 
ship, in the days when she walks in virgin 
freedom, “queen rose in the rosebud garden 
of girls,” the man who hopes to win her is 
on probation and easily made to know 
whether or not his suit will be favored. 

In Europe, royal marriages are arranged 
and largely influenced by reasons of state, 
so that neither party has absolute liberty of 
choice. In effect this pre-ordination of mar- 
riage runs through society in most of the 
older countries, and parents solicitous about 
the future of their children and their estates 
take the initial steps and frequently advance 
affairs many degrees toward their goal before 
the young people most concerned are con- . 
sulted. In the East the ancient rule is uni- 
versal still and there are wise women and 
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sagacious men whose profession it is to act 
as go-betweens when marriages are to be 
made. They are qualified to represent the 
parental interests on both sides, and while 
both men and women in Japan, China and 
India, especially where Christian ideas have 
taken root and flourished, possess greater 
freedom than once they did, the Oriental 
bride still has little to say about her future 
fate. 

In our marriage ceremony, when the min- 
ister asks, “Who gives this woman to be 
the wife of this man?” and her father or 
nearest male relative answers, “I do,” the 
spectators witness the survival of a right 
centuries old. The father has the right to 
give the daughter away and the right springs 
from something more ancient than Chris- 
tianity. The daughter is the father’s most 
precious earthly possession, his treasure and 
his delight, and when she goes from his 
house to that of another his blessing and 
consent, his surrender of control and _ his 
trust in the man who is to be her husband, 
are condensed into the two words, “I do,” 


in reply to the question of the officiating 
minister. 
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We can never condemn too strongly the 
breaking down of conservatism as to the 
Sacredness of marriage. The purity and 
integrity of the family insure the permanence 
and stability of the republic. Love of home 
and loyalty to the bond which unite for all 
their years the two who are at the head of 
the home should be so joined together that 
they could not be separated by a trivial 
cause. Under the joy bells that ring so 
merrily on the wedding day we can hear al- 
ways, faint in the far distance, the sound 
of a requiem. The two who are wedded in 
that which should be more than a civil con- 
tract, which should possess the solemnity of 
a Sacrament, say in the presence of God and 
in the hearing of their friends that they take 
one another for better, for worse, for richer, 
for poorer, in sickness and in health until 
death shall part them. Divorce is justifiable 
only when marriage has been so profaned 
that it has become intolerable. Fortunately, 
we live in a period when, although much 
that is printed in the newspapers and in cur- 
rent fiction tends toward a contrary im- 
pression, divorce and re-marriage after it 
are somewhat exceptional, and the millions 
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of happy homes East and West, North and 
South, testify that love of God, love of 
country and family love are a trio on which 
the angels smile. 

After the death of Sarah, her idolized son, 
dreamy and thoughtful, was the prey of 
great loneliness. In childhood he had been 
a mother’s darling. In manhood he had 
deeply loved and tenderly treated his aged 
mother. She was gone and the tent where 
she had been the presiding genius was a 
shrine. Isaac appears to have thought very 
little about himself for the future. With 
his father Abraham it was different. This 
only son was to be the father of a nation 
numerous as the stars in the sky or the sands 
on the shore. It was fitting that he should 
be provided with the right kind of wife. -A 
minister once said to me that a good woman 
might marry a bad man and not have her 
-character seriously hurt, but woe to the 
good man who should marry a heathen girl, 
Abraham was reluctant to permit Isaac’s 
alliance with the heathen tribes around him, 
He felt that for Isaac to marry a daughter 
of the land would be a downward step. He 
longed to see Isaac married to a woman of 
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his own people, a daughter of his father’s 
house. The wife of Isaac must be the fit 
successor of the wife of Abraham. What 
Sarah had been she, too, must be. 

In the twenty-fourth chapter of Genesis 
the whole story of this old-world marriage 
is given in minute detail. Although we may 
have read it a thousand times, we read it 
again with as much pleasure as if this were 
the first time. Abraham has a steward or 
business manager to whom he has long en- 
trusted the management of his resources. 
Eliezer of Damascus is a servant who dig- — 
nifies the position. To him his master con- 
fides his great desire to see Isaac married and 
established as the heir of his estates and the 
child of the covenant should be. Eliezer 
takes an oath to fulfil to the letter the ex- 
press wishes of Abraham. Then with a cara- 
van of ten camels richly caparisoned, with 
presents of great value and an ever-deepening 
sense of responsibility, he sets out on his 
journey to the old home where Abraham’s 
kindred live and where Abraham is still re- 
membered. 

Eliezer had been doubtful as to the result 
of his mission. “ Peradventure the woman 
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will not follow me: must I then take thy 
son back to the land whence thou camest? ” 
This was not in Abraham’s plan. The bride 
was to be brought to his son. She was to 
come willingly; not for an instant would he 
admit the idea that Isaac should join a cara- 
van and go to bring her to his home. The 
proceeding, so far as Abraham is concerned, 
was entirely in accord with the customs of 
the period and the traditions of his entire 
life. 

The bride of those days was brought to 
her husband. He did not personally go to 
fetch her. Abraham assured Eliezer that 
the angel of the Lord would go before him 
and that his quest would be successful. 
During the journey, which in its leisurely 
progress must have consumed many days, 
Eliezer was often in prayer. Then, this too 
in accordance with custom and precedent, 
he sought a sign of the Lord. At last he 
has arrived in the country of Abraham’s 
kindred. 

Let us now follow the sequence of the 
beautiful story from this point, as it is re- 
lated in the Scripture narrative: 

“Behold, I stand here by the well of water; and 
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the daughters of the men of the city come out to 
draw water: 

And let it come to pass, that the damsel to whom 
I shall say, Let down thy pitcher, I pray thee, that 
I may drink; and she shall say, Drink, and I will 
give thy camels drink also; let the same be she that 
thou hast appointed for thy servant Isaac; and thereby 
shall I know that thou hast shewed kindness unto my 
master. 

And it came to pass, before he had done speaking, 
that, behold, Rebekah came out, who was born to 
Bethuel, son of Milcah, the wife of Nahor, Abraham’s 
brother, with her pitcher upon her shoulder. 

And the damsel was very fair to look upon, and 
she went down to the well, and filled her pitcher, 
and came up. 

And the servant ran to meet her, and said, Let me, 
I pray thee, drink a little water of thy pitcher. 

And she said, Drink, my lord; and she hasted, and 
let down her pitcher upon her hand, and gave him 
drink. 

And when she had done giving him drink, she said, 
I will draw water for thy camels also, until they have 
done drinking. 

And she hasted, and emptied her pitcher into the 
trough, and ran again unto the well to draw water, 
and drew for all his camels. 

And the man wondering at her held his peace, to 
wit whether the Lord had made his journey prosper- 
ous or not. 

And it came to pass, as the camels had done drink- 
ing, that the man took a golden earring of half a 
shekel weight, and two bracelets for her hands of ten 
shekels weight of gold; 
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And said, Whose daughter art thou? tell me, I 
pray thee: is there room in thy father’s house for us 
to lodge in? 

And she said unto him, I am the daughter of Beth- 
‘uel the son of Milcah, which she bare unto Nahor. 

She said moreover unto him, We have both straw 
‘and provender enough, and room to lodge in. 

And the man bowed down his head, and worshipped 
the Lord. 

And he said, Blessed be the Lord God of my master 
Abraham, who hath not left destitute my master of 
his mercy and his truth: I being in the way, the Lord 
led me to the house of my master’s brethren. 

And the damsel ran, and told them of her mother’s 
house these things. 

And Rebekah had a brother, and his name was 
Laban; and Laban ran out unto the man, unto the 
well. 

And it came to pass, when he saw the earring and 
bracelets upon his sister’s hands, and when he heard 
the words of Rebekah his sister, saying, Thus spake 
the man unto me; that he came unto the man; and, 
behold, he stood by the camels at the well, 

And he said, Come in, thou blessed of the Lord; 
wherefore standest thou without? for I have prepared 
the house, and room for the camels. 

And the man came into the house: and he ungirded 
his camels, and gave straw and provender for the 
camels, and water to wash his feet, and the men’s 
feet that were with him. 

And there was set meat before him to eat: but he 
said, I will not eat, until I have told mine errand. 
And he said, Speak on. 

And he said, I am Abraham’s servant. 
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And the Lord hath blessed my master greatly; and 
he is become great: and he hath given him flocks, and 
herds, and silver, and gold, and menservants, and 
maidservants, and camels, and asses. 

And Sarah my master’s wife bare a son to my mas- 
ter when she was old: and unto him hath he given 
all that he hath. 

And my master made me swear, saying, Thou shalt 
not take a wife to my son of the daughters of the 
Canaanites, in whose land I dwell: 

But thou shalt go unto my father’s house, and to 
my kindred, and take a wife unto my son. 

And I said unto my master, Peradventure the 
woman will not follow me. 

And he said unto me, The Lord, before whom I 
walk, will send his angel with thee, and prosper thy 
way; and thou shalt take a wife for my son of my 
kindred, and of my father’s house: 

Then shalt thou be clear from this my oath, when 
thou comest to my kindred; and if they give not thee 
one, thou shalt be clear from my oath. 

And I came this day unto the well, and said, O Lord 
God of my master Abraham, if now thou do prosper 
my way which I go: 

Behold, I stand by the well of water, and it shall 
come to pass, that when the virgin cometh forth to 
draw water, and I say to her, Give me, I pray thee, 
a little water of thy pitcher to drink; 

And she say to me, Both drink thou, and I will 
also draw for thy camels: let the same be the 
woman whom the Lord hath appointed out for my 
master’s son. 

And before I had done speaking in mine heart, be- 
hold, Rebekah came forth with her pitcher on her 
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shoulder; and she went down unto the well, and drew 
water: and I said unto her, Let me drink, I pray thee. 

And she made haste and let down her pitcher from 
her shoulder, and said, Drink, and I will give thy 
camels drink also; so I drank, and she made the 
camels drink also. 

And I asked her and said, Whose daughter art 
thou? And she said, the daughter of Bethuel, Na- 
hor’s son, whom Milcah bare unto him; and I put 
the earring upon her face, and the bracelets upon 
her hands. 

And I bowed down my head, and worshipped the 
Lord, and blessed the Lord God of my master Abra- 
ham, which had led me in the right way to take my 
master’s brother’s daughter unto his son. 

. And now if ye will deal kindly and truly with my 
master, tell me; and if not, tell me; that I may turn 
to the right hand, or to the left. 

Then Laban and Bethuel answered and said, The 
thing proceedeth from the Lord; we cannot speak 
unto thee bad or good. 

Behold, Rebekah is before thee; take her, and go, 
and let her be thy master’s son’s wife, as the Lord 
hath spoken. 

And it came to pass, that, when Abraham’s servant 
heard their words, he worshipped the Lord, bowing 
himself to the earth. 

And the servant brought forth jewels of silver, and 
jewels of gold, and raiment, and gave them to Re- 
bekah: he gave also to her brother and to her mother 
precious things. 

And they did eat and drink, he and the men that 
were with him, and tarried all night; and they rose 
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up in the morning, and he said, Send me away unto 
my master. 

And her brother and her mother said, Let the 
damsel abide with us a few days, at the least ten; 
after that she shall go. 

And he said unto them, Hinder me not, seeing the 
Lord hath prospered my way; send me away that I 
may go to my master. 

And they said, We will call the damsel and in- 
quire at her mouth. 

And they called Rebekah, and said unto her, Wilt 
thou go with this man? And she said, I will go. 

And they sent away Rebekah their sister, and her 
nurse, and Abraham’s servant, and his men. 

And they blessed Rebekah, and said unto her, Thou 
art our sister, be thou the mother of thousands of 
millions and let thy seed possess the gate of those 
which hate them. 

And Rebekah arose, and her damsels, and they rode 
upon the camels and followed the man: and the serv- 
ant took Rebekah, and went his way.” 


There is nothing to be added or subtracted 
from this exquisite story, a masterpiece of 
literature, and a charming pastoral. Strange 
as it may seem, Rebekah, the bride of destiny, 
had neither fear nor reluctance in bidding 
farewell to her mother and her kinsmen and 
going with a stranger of whom she had never 
heard, to marry a man whom she had never 
seen, and of whose very existence she may 
have been ignorant. Something stirred in 
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her heart that made her confident, and as 
she with her nurse and her retinue of maids 
traversed the intervening desert under 
Eliezer’s escort, she was anxious only to 
reach her journey’s end. Rebekah, in her 
sweet docility and readiness to serve the 
dust-worn traveller who asked her to give 
him drink, was typical of the high-born 
women of her age and of women of good 
birth and breeding for many succeeding 
ages. Throughout medieval history and in 
the chronicles of romance, from ancient to 
modern days, the highest ideal for women is 
the ideal of service. In the East to-day the 
women gather at the well as they did in 
primitive days, and there they let down their 
vessels for water, as Rebekah let down her 
pitcher. 

Matthew Henry quaintly observes, in com- 
menting on this chapter of Genesis, that 
Laban’s ample hospitality was much quick- 
ened by the sight of the golden bracelets 
and the earring that Eliezer had bestowed 
upon his sister. Laban was a shrewd and 
bargaining man; as we shall see at a later 
time, he was one of those fathers of finance 
who were swift to perceive where their in- 
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terests lay. Note here that Rebekah was 
not forced from the house of her fathers into 
the arms of Isaac. She went willingly. 

The close of the story has upon it the sun- 
set light that never fades. Days have passed. 
Isaac walking in the fields, absorbed in medi- 
tation, lifts his eyes and lo! Eliezer’s caravan 
approaches. Rebekah at the same instant 
cbserves a man walking in the field. She 
inquires who it is and when she is told she 
alights from her camel and wraps her veil 
about her. Eliezer, bowing low before Isaac, 
tells him all that we have already been told, 
and Isaac advancing meets his future wife 
and leads her into the tent that had been 
his mother’s. The veil wrapped about Re- 
bekah is no filmy tissue of gauze and lace. 
It is what the Syrian women wear to-day, 
a great opaque garment which effectually 
shields and conceals the wearer. When the 
veil is lifted, it is lifted for the eyes alone 
in those Eastern lands of the husband and 
the men of his family who are nearest of 
kin. We do not leave Rebekah permanently, 
as she steps within the door of the tent. 
We shall meet her again, not a timid girl, 
nor yet a charming maiden, nor a winsome 
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bride. In Rebekah we shall find developed 
the woman who yields to destiny and the 
woman, too, who takes destiny in her hands 
and shapes it to meet her purposes. 


IN THE SEQUENCE 


Isaac was forty years old when he was 
married to Rebekah. She may have been in 
her early teens. The Scripture narrative in- 
dicates that she retained her great beauty, 
and that Isaac imitated the conduct of Abra- 
ham, and, fearful lest he should be slain on 
her account, stooped to deception when 
among the Philistines and declared her to 
be his sister. Providentially, no harm came 
through this deception. Abimelech shows 
to better advantage than Isaac in the odd 
Situation. 

Twenty years passed before Rebekah be- 
came a mother. Then were born to her the 
remarkable twins whose story and name are 
household words wherever language is 
spoken. The history of the younger of these 
sons of Rebekah has had numerous singular 
phases, and now and then as a river dis- 
appears under the earth and later comes out 
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again at many leagues distance, so the history 
of Jacob’s descendants has been occasionally 
for a time obscure, yet never wholly lost. 
The children of Jacob are infiuential in the 
councils and market-places of the globe to 
this hour. They have possessed great genius 
in art, in music, literature and finance; they 
still set the rest of the world a pattern of 
fidelity and tenderness in their domestic life, 
and still the dominance of the Hebrew senti- 
ment is evident in the piety of the Gentile 
whom the Hebrew scorns. 

As the boys grew up Esau the elder was 
the father’s favorite, and Jacob the mother’s. 
The elder boy was the opposite of his gentle 
father, being devoted to the sports of the 
field, while Jacob was a plain man, loving 
the tent and delighting to stay with his 
mother, contented, too, with the life of the 
shepherd in contrast to that of Esau, the 
hunter. 

By and by Isaac grew old and his sight 
became dim. It was then when the shadow 
of senile decrepitude was threatening to 
envelop him that Rebekah, yet in her prime, 
devised and carried out a scheme which was 
in the nature of a stratagem in war. The 
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hour had arrived when Isaac, foreseeing the 
swift approach of his death, desired to give 
his parting blessing to his elder son. Already 
the younger son had bought from the elder 
his birthright. Esau, faint and weary after 
the chase, had proved that he despised the 
birthright or held it lightly, by parting with 
it to Jacob at the price of a meal. What- 
ever may be said of Jacob’s meanness and 
selfishness, in this and the later transaction 
in which, by a trick, Jacob secured the bless- 
ing that belonged to his brother, it is mani- 
fest that Jacob knew the value of birthright 
and blessing, and recognized the fact that 
there was something in them more than 
material gain. In Jacob there were glimmer- 
ings of a longing to know God. Esau had 
none of these. 

The mother’s wit and the mother’s inflexi- 
ble will were behind the action of Jacob when 
he deceived his old father. Pathetic indeed 
is the old man’s trembling bewilderment 
when he exclaims, “The voice is Jacob’s 
voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau.” 
Still more pathetic is the terrible cry of 
Esau when he discovers what has been done 
in his absence. “ Hast thou but one blessing, 
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O my father?” Rebekah comes to the front 
at the instant when she perceives that Jacob’s 
life is in danger from the natural resentment 
of Esau, and she goes to Isaac with a re- 
quest and plea that he is in no mind to resist. 
“I am weary of my life,’ she exclaimed, 
“because of these daughters of Heth whom 
Esau has married. If Jacob shall marry one 
of these what good will my life be?” Here 
is a vision of the mother-in-law as the ruler 
of the patriarchal tent. The wives of her 
sons are beneath her sway, and Esau’s com- 
panions no doubt disliked her fully as much 
as she disliked them. A touching proof of 
Esau’s anxiety to please is shown in the 
haste with which he brought home another 
wife, this time a daughter of Ishmael, in the 
hope that she might be pleasing to his 
mother. 

Meanwhile Jacob bids farewell to his par- 
ents and sets off a solitary pilgrim, without 
attending retinue, a fugitive who must steal 
away, his ultimate objective point the home 
of Laban, his uncle. Rebekah thought she 
was sending him away for a short time and 
anticipated his return with a wife chosen 
from her kindred. He was to tarry in La- 
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ban’s home for years and she never saw him 
again. 

In summing up Rebekah’s character we 
must place her with women intensely loving, 
but also intensely narrow and pitilessly reso- 
Iute. Even as a young girl she understood 
that to go with Eliezer of Damascus was ta 
become the bride of wealth. She may have 
been sufficiently far-sighted to realize that 
Jacob, better than Esau, would carry on the 
traditions of Abraham and Isaac. She was 
shrewd, unscrupulous and tactful. She is 
more attractive in her youth than in her 
later days. It is possible, however, that in 
her deception she may have thought herself 
instrumental in carrying on the Divine pur- 
pose. Two nations, she had been told, be- 
fore her children were born, were in her 
womb, and the elder should serve the 
younger. The fathers of the ancient church 
advanced this theory as an explanation, which 
at least is plausible, of Rebekah’s determina- 
tion that Jacob should secure his father’s 
blessing. 





VIII 


JOCHEBED, MIRIAM AND PHARAOH’S 
DAUGHTER 


FTER Rachel’s death events in the 

patriarchal household and in the house- 
holds springing up around it moved on in 
that remote century at very much the same 
pace with which household life moves now. 
We have, it is true, motor cars where the 
Eastern chieftain and the Eastern shepherd 
were dependent on camels, horses, mules and 
their own feet. Our food is differently pre- 
pared, our beds are differently spread and 
our standards of luxury are not the same. 
But to-day, as in the days that were, the 
best equipped farmer is powerless in the 
presence of drought. No modern science 
suffices to avert the earthquake or the vol- 
cano and we cannot harness the wind when 
it sweeps into a hurricane, or bid the thunder 
be silent when it crashes through the sky. 
So far as nature in its uncommon manifesta- 
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tions is related to man we are on the exact 
plane where men stood in the days of Jacob, 
of Joseph and of Pharaoh. Births and 
deaths, joy and sorrow, victory and defeat, 
love and sacrifice, eternally compose the 
principal elements in the progress of house- 
hold life. 

Rachel being dead, Jacob tried to make up 
by greater fondness and extraordinary care 
that which they had lost, to the sons she 
had left. Joseph must have been a child of 
unusual parts and remarkable cleverness. 
His father bestowed many marks of favor 
upon him, and the lad when he reached 
adolescence was not so respectful as he might 
have been to his elder brothers. On a cer- 
tain day their jealousy and hatred flared into 
a flame. It led them ‘to descend into das- 
tardly crime and cruelty. They sold their 
brother into Egypt and told the old man 
their father that he had been devoured by a 
wild beast. Thenceforward Jacob tasted a 
cup of such bitterness as has seldom been 
drained by a bereaved parent. | 

It is apart from the purpose of this chap- 
ter to repeat the dramatic story of Joseph. 
We know its several steps and its marvellous 
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conclusion; we know how from being a 
slave the son of Rachel and Jacob rose to be 
Pharaoh’s prime minister, and we cannot 
forget his genius, nor his final forgiveness 
of his brethren and his sending for the old 
father to come from famine-stricken Canaan 
to the abundance of Egypt. 

Nearly four hundred years lie between the 
time of Jacob’s return to Canaan after his 
stay with Laban and the return of his de- 
scendants from Egypt to the same land. 
While Joseph lived Jacob and his sons and 
their families dwelt in Goshen, one of the 
most fertile and beautiful portions of Pha- 
raoh’s dominions. They increased and multi- 
plied so that as century followed century 
and successive dynasties came to power a 
period was reached when they seemed a 
dangerous menace to the people of the land. 
Their religion, their customs and manners, 
their keen intelligence and their almost phe- 
nomenal growth inspired the reigning Pha- 
raoh with dismay, for Joseph and his deeds 
had drifted into history, and it came to pass 
that to the Pharaoh on the throne the men- 
tion of Joseph was as an idle tale. Egypt 
became to the Israelites a house of bondage. 
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The great works existing to the present day 
as amazing monuments of the engineering 
skill and architectural knowledge of the an- 
cient Egyptians were to some extent built 
by the slave labor of the ancient Hebrews. 
Their servitude was made more and more 
deplorable until they were ordered to pro- 
duce the same quantity of bricks daily, driven 
to their work as they were by harsh task- 
masters, yet no materials were given them 
for the purpose and bricks without straw 
became a proverb. Still, their numbers in- 
creased, and a cruel edict was sent forth 
against the lives of male children. Daughters 
were to be spared, but when sons were born 
the executioner was ordered to slay them at 
once. 

Jochebed, the mother of Moses, had a son 
Aaron and a daughter Miriam, neither of 
whom was in danger from the sentence 
issued by the king and ruthlessly enforced. 
When another son was born she hid him, with 
what anxious care we may imagine. To con- 
ceal him for many months became impossible, 
and so we have the picture of the mother 
weaving a little cradle of reeds and tenderly 
laying her child within it, then placing it 
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among the rushes by the river’s brink and 
setting the little sister to watch and report 
its fate. Jochebed must have been what the 
mothers of great men generally are, a woman 
of no common order of intellect and of no 
ordinary spirituality. She was a woman of 
prayer, or she never would have dared to 
put her cherished darling into that cradle of 
reeds and leave him beside the Nile. She was 
a woman of acumen, else she would not have 
chosen the very spot to which the princess 
and her maidens would be likely to come at 
the hour of the day when it was the custom 
of the royal lady to bathe in the river. One 
may be sure that the Hebrew mother had her 
hopes and dreams and that the little Miriam 
was not taken by surprise when she noticed 
that her brother’s infant wail was heard and 
an order given to find the child. Across the 
great gulf of time every woman’s heart re- 
sponds to the sweet womanly action and 
brave womanly impulse of Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter. Worthily she wore her honors, royally 
she suited her rank. She looks tenderly at 
the child and the child smiles as she lifts 
him into her arms. Up runs a little maiden, 
appearing as if she had risen out of the 
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ground, like a small fairy. “Shall you want 
some one to nurse him? ” cries the little maid. 
And when the answer is “Yes,” she flies 
homeward, fleet-footed, and presently returns 
with her mother. The princess cannot dream 
what rapture she awakens in the bosom of 
Jochebed when she says in tones of queenly 
command, “ Take this child home and nurse 
it for me, and I will give thee thy wages.” 
No more peril now for Jochebed’s boy. The 
little Moses, so named because drawn out of 
the water, is under the protection of Pha- 
raoh’s court, and in days to come he shall 
receive all the learning of the Egyptians. 
In other words, his shall be the most liberal 
education of the time. Yet, first he shall 
be taught that he is a Hebrew child, and as 
the earliest lessons last longest, the impres- 
sions he receives from the mother who is his 
nurse, the woman who doubtless continues 
to be in some sort his guardian through his 
childhood, are never to leave him. 

The life of Moses divides itself into three 
periods: forty years of youth, forty years of 
work in Egypt in behalf of his people, and 
forty years in the desert. This man who is 
to be one of the greatest among statesmen, 
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leaders and patriots, whose laws to-day are 
the foundations of our jurisprudence, was 
providentially saved from drowning by the 
kindness of one woman, and nursed through 
infancy by the love of another. He had two 
mothers, a real and an adopted one, and each 
gave him of the best she had and to each 
the wide world has been ever since indebted. 

What of the little sister? Her name was 
Miriam. She grew up to be a favorite and 
companion of her gifted brother, Moses, and 
her priestly brother Aaron. The three are 
frequently mentioned as working together, 
and once Miriam and Aaron fell under the 
displeasure of the Lord because they had 
poured contempt and contumely upon Moses. 
The blight of leprosy suddenly displayed 
itself on Miriam and she was obliged to with- 
draw from the camp and from contact with 
every one for seven days. The incident must 
have been grievous to her both because 
leprosy was so dread a disease and because 
Miriam had been a prophetess and a leader 
of the women in their songs of rejoicing after 
the safe crossing of the Red Sea. At the 
intercession of both her brothers, one of 
whom had shared her transgression, while 
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the other had been the object of her scorn, 
Miriam was healed of her leprosy. She had 
expressed anger, probably in no measured 
terms, against Moses, who had married an 
Ethiopian woman. This woman cannot have 
been the real and honored wife of Moses, 
since at the time when he fled from Egypt 
for safety to the desert, he had there met 
and married Zipporah, one of the seven 
daughters of Reuel, a Midianite. 

After the crossing of the Red Sea, Miriam, 
playing upon a timbrel, sang with the women 
who followed her as she led them in a song 
of triumph. 
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RAHAB OF THE SCARLET CORD 


N the last chapter of Deuteronomy we find 
one of the world’s great captains intro- 

duced in a few strong sentences. Moses 
had finished his work. The people of Israel 
had mourned for him thirty days in the 
plains of Moab. We read that when this 
period of mourning was over another great 
man was ready to step into the vacant place. 
It is ever so in this world. No one is indis- 
pensable. The workers die, but the work 
goes on. Let us read the verses in Deuter- 
onomy which make us acquainted with 
Joshua. 
_ “And Joshua the son of Nun was full of the spirit 
of wisdom; for Moses had laid his hands upon him; 
and the children of Israel hearkened unto him, and 
did as the Lord commanded Moses. 

And there arose not a prophet since in Israel like 
unto Moses, whom the Lord knew face to face, 

In all the signs and the wonders, which the Lord 


sent him to do in the land of Egypt to Pharaoh, and 
to all his servants, and to all his land; 
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And in all that mighty hand, and in all the great 
terror which Moses shewed in the sight of all Israel.” 


We make acquaintance with Joshua here 
but we have seen him before on more than 
one occasion. He was the friend and prime 
minister of Moses. He is mentioned in Num- 
bers with Caleb the son of Jephunneh as 
testifying strongly against the murmuring 
of the children of Israel and strengthening 
the hands of Moses by sympathy and wise 
counsel. Moses was not to enter the prom- 
ised land, though he had led the people out 
of Egypt. He had a vision of it from the top 
of Pisgah and there he died and was buried, 
but not by friend or kinsman. 


“By Nebo’s lonely mountain, 

On this side Jordan’s wave, 

In a vale in the land of Moab 
There lies a lonely grave. 

And no man dug that sepulchre, 
And no man saw it e’er, 

For the angels of God upturned the sod, 
And laid the dead man there.” 


Joshua and Caleb were both young men. 
Joshua belongs to the great captains and 
Caleb to the great statesmen of this stormy 
time. The undertaking which Joshua con- 
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fronted was tremendous. It demanded 
initiative, energy and boldness. A vast com- 
pany of men, women and children were to 
cross the river Jordan and take possession 
of a land inhabited by their enemies. Four 
hundred years ago it had been the land of 
their ancestry, but to many of them it must 
have seemed a strange and unnecessary pro- 
ceeding that obliged them to be established 
there. In four centuries the attachment to 
the old land had weakened on the part 
of many, and even forty years’ training in 
the desert had not filled the new generation 
with enthusiasm sufficient to counteract their 
feeling of revolt against hardship and mo- 
notony. This was the reason why the air 
was so often filled with complaint and why 
mutiny was a constant danger to be dreaded. 
Joshua immediately sent messengers or spies 
to Jericho that they might report to him 
the apparent strength of its fortification, the 
mental condition of the people and whatever 
else of importance they might discover. The 
man who consents to be a spy in a time of 
war takes his life in his hands. The men 
of Jericho were not slow to observe two 
strangers who seemed to have no particular 
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errand, but loitered here, stopped there and 
talked with one man or another. Word was 
sent to the King of Jericho that suspicious 
characters were abroad. 

In the course of their visit and when it 
was nearly at an end they asked entertain- 
ment in the house of Rahab, who is spoken 
of as a harlot, but may have been in some 
sense an inn-keeper. Rahab was a woman 
of quick resource, undaunted courage and 
great love for her own kindred. The instant 
she saw these strangers she had divined 
with woman’s intuition whence they came 
and on what mission. Nevertheless, she shel- 
tered them, and as soon as she found that 
they were hunted, that pursuers were on 
their track and their lives were not worth 
an hour’s purchase, she cleverly concealed 
them on the roof of her house. It was a 
flat roof according to the architecture of the 
day, and this being the time of harvest she 
had gathered her flax and laid the stalks 
there that they might dry in the wind and 
sun. Rahab made Joshua’s messengers 
Stretch themselves on her roof, and she cov- 
ered them with the stalks of flax. When 
the king’s pursuers knocked at her door she 
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sent them off on a wrong trail, declaring that 
the men who had sought her home had gone 
away, and bidding them follow fast if they 
wished to overtake them. Thus in the wars 
of the past, and so in the wars of the future, 
woman’s wit has been and will be a cover 
and protection to men in danger. Many a 
spy, to go no farther back than our Civil 
War, has owed his life to the ingenuity and 
fearlessness of some quick-witted woman 
who dared much to save him. 

When Rahab thought it safe for the mes- 
sengers of Joshua to leave her habitation, 
she let them down the wall from an upper 
window by means of a stout cord or rope. 
She told them to hide in the mountain three 
days and then return to their own country. 
She furthermore told them that the tidings 
of what they had done on the opposite side 
of Jordan had penetrated to Jericho, and 
that the hearts of the people around her 
melted within them at the very name of this 
invading host against whom nothing seemed 
a barrier. As they had crossed the Red Sea 
Rahab thought they might cross the Jordan. 
She exacted a pledge from the men that 
when. Jericho should fall, as she was sure it 
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would, her own people, her father’s house and 
her kindred should be immune, be spared 
from death and unmolested by violence. The 
spies readily gave her the promise she asked. 
They told her to bind in her window a scar- 
let cord. It was by such a cord she had let 
them down the wall to safety. The scarlet 
cord in the window should effectually pro- 
tect them from molestation. Every one 
within the house on which was the scarlet 
sign, would be safe’ from the shedders of 
blood. When a little later the children of 
Israel made their wonderful journey dryshod 
across the rocky bed of the Jordan, the waters 
of which retreated from them and rose as 
a foam-crested wall, Rahab’s home was safe. 
It was safe when the walls of Jericho fell 
down. When all the inhabitants of Jericho 
perished Rahab and her family continued to 
dwell where they had dwelt before, and who- 
ever met them regarded them as friends who 
had deserved well of Joshua and his army. 
It is a little interesting to notice that the 
children of Reuben, of Gad and half the tribe 
of Manasseh decided to remain on the op- 
posite side of Jordan, where they made an 
agreement with Moses that they should tarry 
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with their flocks and herds and should build 
fenced cities. They had their inheritance 
there, but they pledged themselves to go over 
strongly armed in the van of the host and 
fight as long as they were needed with the 
armies of Israel, before they returned to the 
inheritance that they preferred. 

In the eleventh chapter of Hebrews we find 
Rahab included among those who earned 
immortality. 


“ By faith the harlot Rahab perished not with them 
that believed not, when she had received the spies 
with peace.” 


The question may be asked why Joshua’s 
messengers sought lodgment under the roof 
of one who bore the reputation of immorality. 
The plainspoken chronicler of our story 
mentions Rahab as a harlot, and the title 
clings to her when she is mentioned in the 
New Testament. Whatever may have been 
the steps by which Rahab had fallen into an 
irregular life and lost her womanly purity, 
she had so much of good that in later days 
she became the wife of Salmon, a prince of the 
house of Judah. As such she is mentioned 
by Matthew in the genealogy of our Lord. 
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She was the mother of Boaz, who became the 
husband of Ruth and the grandfather of 
David. She was therefore brought into the 
line from which sprang the Messiah. 

In that day men who needed to travel in 
secret and tread warily could not have ven- 
tured to ask hospitality in Jericho in the 
home of one of its patrician citizens or even 
in an ordinarily respectable house. They 
were driven to seek an abode at some door 
open to any who were willing to pay for food 
and lodging. Rahab at once recognized them 
for what they were, showed neither sus- 
picion nor curiosity, but was on the alert to 
render them service. 

Mr. Moody used to say that the scarlet 
thread in Rahab’s window was typical of 
sacrifice and redemption, and that only as 
we find the scarlet thread in the Scriptures 
and accept it as the symbol of our salvation 
can we expect to be redeemed. Indeed that 
scarlet note of sacrifice, first suggested in 
Genesis, is repeated again and again in the 
Bible until we find the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world mentioned in the 
vision of John in Revelation. 
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E continually find as we study the 

story of Israel that their greatest 
peril came not from foes without, but from 
iniquity within. A fatal tendency to depart 
from the Lord is shown in the entire Old 
Testament history of the Jews. Again and 
again Jehovah warns His people that they 
are not keeping their part of His covenant. 
Sometimes they drift into idol worship, some- 
times they enter into alliances with heathen 
tribes, and most frequently by intermarriage 
with the surrounding nations they are led 
into the worship of Baal. They had _ lost, 
during their stay in Egypt, the reverence 
for the true God that alone could have been 
their shield against evil, and while there was 
always a remnant of the faithful, yet too 
there were always a multitude ready to go 
astray. At the time when Deborah the 
prophetess held her little court under a great 
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oak tree near Mount Ephraim, the Israelites 
had one of their periodical obsessions. Deb- 
orah was the wife of Lapidoth and no doubt 
was distinguished for excellence as a matron 
and mother. She was a woman too largely 
endowed by qualities of brain and heart, one 
too whose communion with God was so fer- 
vent and sincere, that she could not be limited 
to what is popularly termed woman’s sphere. 
She takes her place among the women of the 
ages with others whose names belong to fame. 
The Israelites were surrounded by active 
enemies who might dash down upon them 
from the neighboring mountains at any mo- 
ment. It behooved them to be always ready 
for an attack, but in the days of Deborah 
there were not too many mighty men of valor, 
and the heart of the people in the words of 
the Scripture “often waxed faint.” The 
chief sin of Israel seemed to be covetous- 
ness with a tendency to compromise with 
evil. They forgot the words that ought to 
have lingered in their ears spoken by their 
greatest sage, “If you sin be sure your sin 
will find you out.” 

The children of Israel, having done evil in 
the sight of the Lord, were menaced by Sisera, 
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a great general of Canaan, who came against 
them with a formidable host and no less 
than nine hundred chariots of iron. Barak 
the leader of the Israelites went to Deborah 
to seek her counsel. 

“ And Deborah said unto Barak, Up; for this is the 
day in which the Lord hath delivered Sisera into 
thine hand: is not the Lord gone out before thee? 


So Barak went down from Mount Tabor, and ten 
thousand men after him.” 


Sisera, vanquished, has not even one chariot 
left to carry him into retreat. He is forced 
to trust to his own feet, and hard bestead, 
jaded and exhausted he arrives at the tent 
of Heber the Kenite. Jael the wife of Heber 
comes forth to meet him, invites him hos- 
pitably into her tent and provides him with 
food and a couch. He falls asleep, imagining 
himself safe from his enemies. Then Jael, 
taking one of the pins of the tent, drives it | 
with a hammer into the temple of the sleep- 
ing man and he lies slain after all his valor 
and distinction, by the hand of a woman. 

Opinions have been divided as to the char- 
acter of Jael’s act. It was that of an assas- 
sin, but was the assassin a heroine or a 
criminal? Did she avenge the wrongs of her 
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country and so take her place beside such 
women as Joan of Arc, Charlotte Corday 
and others whose patriotism none can doubt? 
Or was she simply a woman who committed 
murder with diabolical ingenuity? Deborah, 
whose magnificent song of triumph runs the 
entire gamut of melody, said that Jael, the 
wife of Heber the Kenite, was _ blessed 
above all women. Deborah voiced the senti- 
ment of the time. The stars in their courses 
had fought against Sisera, and it was his 
destiny to perish in the way that he would 
most have hated. 

It is notable in Deborah’s song that she 
speaks of the divisions of Reuben, and dep- 
recates the action of that tribe in being too 
late to share the victory of their brethren. 
The patriarch Jacob had said of his first- 
born that he was unstable as water, and the 
trait, unfortunately, clung to his descendants. 
Deborah herself was of the tribe of Ephraim 
and was therefore on the mother’s side a 
daughter of Rachel. The children of Eph- 
raim and Manasseh and of Benjamin were 
distinguished for warlike qualities and shared 
with Judah in the leadership of their people. 
A fine estimate of Deborah’s greatness is 
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given by a writer of the Roman Catholic 
communion, Reverend Bernard O’Reilly, in 
his study of Heroic Women of the Bible and 
the Church. 


“In that beautiful spot, before upland and lowlands 
had been blighted by war and misrule, on the great 
highway between the northern and southern tribes, 
Deborah held her patriarchal court, accessible to all. 

The reputation for exalted ability and supernatural 
virtue stamped her in the eyes of the people as their 
counselor in every difficulty, their judge in all conten- 
tions, and their acknowledged guide in all emergen- 
cies. 

The Hebrew commonwealth was intended to be a 
republic of confederated tribes, governed by God 
Himself through the agency of men, like Moses and 
Joshua, specially called and commissioned by Him. 
But in that age of enervation, unfaithfulness, and pre- 
mature decadence, the true men were few on whom 
could descend the charge intrusted to the great law- 
giver and his warlike successor. Indeed, one might 
say, without great injustice, that the Israelitic repub- 
lic, in the days of Deborah, counted scarcely one true 
man within her borders, so utterly did the masculine 
qualities of composing public quarrels, organizing and 
directing armies, and planning the liberation of the 
national territory from foreign rule, seem to have been 
left to a single woman. And yet these were days 
when Israel needed the great mind of Moses, and the 
strong arm of Joshua, to restore and to complete their 
work of creating a free people within an independent 
territory.” 
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returned to his home on Mount Gilead. 
Before sallying forth to join issue with the 
Ammonites, Jephthah had made a vow to 
Jehovah, a vow monumental for rashness 
and stupidity. He had sworn before God 
that if he might triumph over his enemies 
he would, on his return, offer in sacrifice 
whatever should come out of the doors to 
meet him. Far was it from the father’s 
thought that the first to meet and welcome 
him would be his daughter, his only child. 
The bond between father and daughter was 
tender and hallowed, and from the years of 
her infancy this lovely maiden had been the 
pride of Jephthah’s heart. He might have 
known, had he given the matter serious 
thought, that no slave of his retinue, no sheep 
of his flock, no kinsman or friend over whom 
he exercised feudal right, would be the first 
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to greet him on his return from the battle 
in which he had won such signal success. 
Who should advance, eager, fond and smil- 
ing, with a train of laughing girls, her play- 
mates and companions, with timbrels, songs 
and dances, but his little daughter, his darl- 
ing, the one treasure that he prized beyond 
fame, above wealth, above ambition? Well 
may Jephthah’s heart have died within him. 
His bronzed cheek paled and his voice fal- 
tered when he spoke to this daughter, the 
doomed victim of her father’s vow. The 
vow was to him so sacred, notwithstanding 
its rashness, that he saw no way of escape 
by artifice or evasion or substitution. In 
the Homeric legends the story of Iphigenia 
is not dissimilar from that of this unnamed 
daughter of Jephthah. 

Her father, Agamemnon, had made a vow 
on a certain occasion to offer to Artemis his 
most precious possession of the next twelve 
months. This possession in the course of 
events proved to be his infant daughter, 
Iphigenia. He forbore to fulfil his vow. 
“ When he went on his voyage to Troy, the 
fleet was wind-bound at Aulis, and Kalchas, 
the priest, said it was because Agamemnon 
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had not carried out his vow; so Iphigenia, » 
then in the pride of womanhood, was bound. 
to the altar. Artemis, being satisfied, carried 
the maiden off to Tauris, and a hind was 
substituted in her place.” Iphigenia there- 
after lived as a vestal virgin. 

Jephthah’s distress when he encounters 
his child is evident and touching. He scarcely 
knows how to tell her the terrible fate that 
must be hers, and her courage and nobility 
are splendid as she bids him fulfil his vow. 
One request only she makes, that she may 
have two months in which to wander in the 
mountains with the girl friends whom she 
loves and bewail the bitterness of destiny. 
This most reasonable request cannot be de- 
nied, and one may fancy the dancing steps of 
the maidens changed to a slow and dragging 
pace, the instruments of music thrown aside, 
the pretty garments discarded, while wrapped 
in sad-colored mantles the mournful group 
turned to the dark mountains. 

Could it be that the mournful chants of 
these broken-hearted maids reached the ears 
of Jephthah as he sat in his desolate home, 
forecasting the sorrow of the empty years? 
His mood must have been black with the 
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profoundest melancholy. A welcome diver- 
sion was created for him, it is to be feared, 
when the men of Ephraim appeared at his 
door, angrily insisting that he had not al- 
lowed them to share in the glory of the last 
great battle. They threatened to burn his 
house and destroy all that belonged to him. 
In retaliation he accused them of supineness, 
of having left him unsupported and of neg- 
lecting the occasion to which he had called 
them. A battle followed, and we read that 
by Jephthah’s decree, in a narrow passage- 
way where the Ephraimites had no chance of 
escape, forty and two thousand of them were 
slain in a single day. Those were primitive 
times, and we are aghast as we read of the 
cruelty and wholesale slaughter that were 
common. Perhaps were we juster in our 
verdict we might not plume ourselves on the 
gentleness of modern warfare, and there 
might be something to say about the ruthless 
cruelty incidental to commerce in our piping 
days of peace. 

When at last his daughter returned, did 
Jephthah carry out his vow? If so, was it 
carried out literally and was the maiden 
bound, laid upon the altar, slain and offered 
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a burnt sacrifice? There are many who be- 
lieve that this hideous sacrifice was carried 
out to the minutest detail. Others declare 
that child sacrifice had been abolished a 
century earlier than this, and affirm that the 
sacrifice of Jephthah’s daughter was not ac- 
complished in a single swift pang, but lasted 
during the entire years of her life from youth 
to age. She was in the flower of her girlhood. 
No man should ever call her wife. She must 
wear out her days in cloistered seclusion, 
and never, never from her line should spring 
the Messiah. 

Sir Walter Scott in “Ivanhoe” makes his 
Jewish heroine Rebecca express the latter 
opinion. She and Rowena are conversing. 
Rebecca speaks: 

“*T may not change the faith of my fathers like a 
garment unsuited to the climate in which I seek to 
dwell; and unhappy, lady, I will not be. He to whom 


I dedicate my future life will be my comforter, if I 
do His will.’ 

‘Have you, then, convents, to one of which you 
mean to retire?’ asked Rowena. 

“No, lady,’ said the Jewess; ‘ but among our people, 
since the time of Abraham downwards, have been 
women who have devoted their thoughts to heaven 
and their actions to works of kindness to men— 
tending the sick, feeding the hungry and relieving the 
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distressed. Among these will Rebecca be numbered. 
Say this to thy lord, should he chance to inquire after 
the fate of her whose life he saved.’ ” 


Annually the Hebrew women for genera- 
tions lamented four days in the year the 
sorrowful fate of Jephthah’s daughter. 
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MONG the judges who ruled Israel in 

the era preceding the establishment of 
the kingdom, was a man whose name has 
passed into a proverb because of his tremen- 
dous physical strength. Samson is like 
Hercules in the wonderful feats of bodily 
strength and the prodigious amount of ruin 
which he inflicted upon his enemies by single- 
handed valor. Before his birth an angel 
appeared to his mother, announced the com- 
ing of her son and enjoined upon her the 
strictest purity of life and the most ascetic 
abstaining from wine and strong drink. She 
was to touch no unclean thing, nor so much 
as taste the fruit of the vine during the 
prenatal months. The mother of Samson 
was the wife of Manoah, who was a man of 
substance. Both husband and wife sought 
from the angel, when he appeared a second 
time in their fields, full directions as to the 
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training of their future child. From the hour 
of his birth and during his childhood and 
youth they watched him with the greatest 
solicitude, remembering the angel’s prophecy 
that he should be the champion of his people 
and should deliver them from the hands of 
the Philistines. The Israelites had ventured 
into one of their frequent lapses into idolatry, 
had done evil in the sight of the Lord and 
were now worried and tormented by their 
Philistine neighbors to whom they were in 
practical bondage, and were compelled to pay 
tributary taxes to them of all that they pos- 
sessed. 

When Samson was grown it must have 
been a surprise and trial to Manoah that his 
son should seek a wife from a family of the 
Philistines. The one weakness dormant un- 
der Samson’s strength was in the attraction 
he found in the beautiful women across the 
border, women whose alien beauty was in 
his eyes more enchanting than the modest 
sweetness of the daughters of his people. 
Something wild and fierce, untamable and 
untamed, in the daughters of Philistia may 
have appealed to this strong man who had 
been devoted to the service of the Lord from 
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his infancy. His first love became his bride, 
his father and mother yielding with reluc- 
tance to his expressed wish, yet making the 
needful arrangements for what seemed to 
them an unhallowed alliance. They were 
puzzled, as well they might be, nor had they 
the slightest suspicion that the Lord’s hand 
was in this, and that here Samson should take 
the initiative in the campaigns he carried on 
thenceforward to the end of his life, against 
the enemies of his race. The wedding feast 
lasted seven days, and before it was over the 
strong man proved himself too feeble to resist 
the pleadings of a disconsolate woman who in- 
sisted that he did not love her since he re- 
fused to reveal a secret at her persuasion. 
Similar scenes are familiar enough. Where 
is the man who can long resist the tears and 
reproaches of a woman he adores? 

In the successive steps of the narrative 
we find Samson burning the fields of the Phi- 
listines, carrying off the great gates of a 
city where he had been imprisoned, and set- 
ting them defiantly on a hill-top, . slaying 
numbers with an improvised Weapon, and 
dealing carnage and destruction against his 
frightened foes. For twenty years, which 
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may have been comparatively peaceful, he 
judged Israel. 

It was after these years that he met Delilah 
and fell beneath her spell. She pretended 
to love him. In reality she had not even a 
shred of liking for the strong man who had 
been drawn into her house and around whom 
she had woven a web much as the spider 
weaves his silken tendrils around a hapless 
fly. Samson was in as much peril as the 
Philistines who had fallen before him, but he 
went to the brink of the precipice without 
so much as a thought of his danger. He felt 
secure in his unequalled strength, and knew 
not that the woman whose charms had se- 
duced him was determined to discover the 
weak place in his armor and attack him at 
the point of least resistance. 

Delilah no doubt was loyal to her own 
people, but, nevertheless, there was a blot 
on her escutcheon. She was a woman of 
depraved and cruel nature, a woman who 
would do anything low or mean, provided 
she were paid for what she did. To her 
came the lords of the Philistines bargaining 
that if she would discover Samson’s secret, 
they would each pour into her lap a princely 
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sum of money. We can draw back the cur- 
tain from the past and behold the desert lion 
surrounded by hunters in ambush. Delilah 
and Samson are apparently alone, but there 
are listeners and liers in wait outside the 
door. Again and again she wheedles him 
with soft enticements, begging that to her 
and to her only he shall confide the source of 
his magical strength. We need not suppose 
that Samson was of giant stature like Goliath, 
or that outwardly or visibly he was very 
much in contrast with other men of his time 
who were of goodly build and dominant per- 
sonality. Had he been a giant there would have 
been less wonder at his feats of mighty 
strength. Once and again he amuses him- 
self by deceiving Delilah with plausible in- 
ventions. As he falls asleep, no doubt under 
the soft touches of her gentle hands, he does 
not hear her savage cry, “ The Philistines be 
upon you, Samson,” nor see the deathless hate 
gleaming from eyes in which is the flash of 
the panther ready to leap. She is fooled and 
so are the Philistines, but she is not dis- 
couraged, and finally she wrings from Sam- 
son the divine secret which ought never to 
have left his lips. 
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After this the story grows lurid in its sad- 
ness. Shorn of the hair that had never been 
cut, Samson rises from slumber, and we are 
told in one mournful line that he wist not 
that the Lord had departed from him. How 
many a time has that heart-breaking story 
been repeated in the world and how often shall 
it be repeated yet before the world comes to 
an end. Men go on bravely and victoriously, 
until the Lord departs from them, and then 
they go headlong to defeat and destruction. 
The steps are much the same through the 
centuries, and sin does for its victim ever- 
more what the Philistines did to Samson. 
First they put out his eyes, and blindness 
became his portion. Next they bound him 
with fetters of brass, bound him who had 
lifted the gates of Gaza and carried them 
on his shoulder like a child’s toy. Then they 
forced the poor blind bound captive to grind 
for them in the prison house. The Lord had 
departed from him indeed. 

Yet there came a day when Samson, 
praying to the Lord, received his strength 
again. Note that his strength was not de- 
pendent on the length or shortness of his 
hair, that being only the token of his obedi- 
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ence to God. He prayed to the Lord an... the 
Lord heard him and returned to him. Ona 
day when the lords of the Philistines and 
probably the wicked Delilah gazed upon Sam- 
son as he showed them feats of his reawak- 
ened strength, he bowed himself and grasped 
the pillars of the heathen temple where they 
were mocking and jeering at him. The tem- 
ple rocked to its fall, and in its demoli shment 
a great multitude of the Philistines were 
crushed. Samson died too, and was buried 
by his brethren in the cemetery that belonged 
to Manoah his father. 

No one would call a girl by the name De- 
lilah, which has always been a synonym for 
infamy. 
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XIII 
THE STORY OF RUTH AND NAOMI 


HEN the awful spectre of famine 

stalks through a land it is as if a 
curse followed in its wake. Men, women and 
children grow gaunt and pale, and if relief 
is not sent death holds a carnival. Nothing 
less terrible than famine would have per- 
suaded Elimelech of Bethlehem to leave his 
home and go with his wife Naomi and their 
two sons Mahlon and Chilion, to sojourn in 
the land of Moab. There was food in Moab 
and living for the family, and so they settled 
down there, thinking from year to year that 
they would be able to return to the old home. 
Ten years told their tale as years do, and 
then Naomi found herself a widow, her hus- 
band and her two sons all being dead; a lonely 
widow, yet not quite childless, though Mahlon 
and Chilion had not long survived their 
father. 
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In the tent with her were her two daugh- 
ters-in-law. The young men had married 
Orpah and Ruth, two maidens of Moab, and 
according to the patriarchal custom, had 
brought their wives to dwell with Naomi. 
The three women were bound together by 
ties of affection, but there was no grandchild 
to cheer Naomi in her desolation by the 
thought and presence of the second genera- 
tion. Only Orpah and Ruth remained to her, 
and in her heart was a great longing to see 
once more the land where she had been a 
happy girl, a proud matron and a mother 
without an unsatisfied wish in the world. 
Naomi could not abide longer in Moab. She 
counted the hours until she should see Beth- 
lehem once more. To her daughters-in-law 
she spoke with gentle consideration, telling 
them that they had shown great kindness to 
the dead and to her, and that she released 
them from the obligation to stay longer at 
her side. They were young, life stretched 
before them invitingly: why should they 
cling to one who was but a forlorn relic of 
a day that was past? Should they leave her 
and go back to their own people no one could 
blame them for so sensible and judicious a 
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step. They would not remain long unwedded, 
and each might be a joyful wife under the 
protection of her husband. 

We may fancy conversations on this theme 
repeated over and over, as the simple prep- 
arations were made for Naomi’s return to her 
kindred. At last the three set out together, 
the two younger women determined to ac- 
company Naomi until the home of her ten 
years of exile shall be out of sight. Again 
she tenderly pleads with them, declaring that 
she does not mind going forward alone, that 
nothing can hurt her now since the worst that 
can happen has happened already, and that 
she will be far more contented in her future 
solitude if she thinks of them as provided 
for, than if, on the contrary, she feels re- 
sponsible for grief and poverty that they 
may meet if they tarry with her. Orpah 
yields to her arguments, kisses her and re- 
turns to her own people. 

Ruth cannot bring herself to forsake Naomi, 
and clinging to her she utters the words of 
loyalty and love which we know by heart, 
words that are Ruth’s splendid memorial, 
and in their sweetness and solemnity are like 
an exquisite ritual. 
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“Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return from 
following after thee: for whither thou goest, I will 
go; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge; thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God. Where thou 
diest, will I die, and there will I be buried; the Lord 
do so to me, and more also, if aught but death part 
thee and me.” 


Naomi cannot alter Ruth’s resolution; the 
two, nevermore to be separated, proceed to 
Bethlehem. When they reach its boundary 
the news is carried from house to house that 
Naomi has come back, and the old friends and 
neighbors long to meet her. Ten years have 
wrought changes in Naomi and when her 
friends approach her, noting as they do, the 
bowed figure, the gray hair, the lined face, 
and the eyes that tears have faded, they cry, 
“Is this Naomi?” They are not surprised 
to hear her answer, “Call me not Naomi 
(Pleasant), call me Mara (Sad), for the Al- 
mighty hath dealt very bitterly with me. I 
went out full, and the Lord hath brought me 
home again empty. Why then call ye me 
Naomi, seeing the Lord hath testified against 
me, and the Almighty hath afflicted me?” 

Naomi has a kinsman in the land, a near 
relation of Elimelech. His name is Boaz, 
and he is described as a mighty man of wealth, 
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He is unmarried, and Naomi naturally plans 
his future marriage with Ruth. In the usage 
of the day when a man died childless, a kins- 
man married the widow and the family was 
so prevented from dying out. Naomi was 
sure that Boaz would recognize his obligation 
to the family, if once his attention could be 
drawn with sufficient interest to Ruth. Much 
controversy has arisen here and there, futile 
and foolish, as to Ruth’s beauty. There are 
those who have fancied her plain, while others 
have endowed her with exquisite loveliness. 
I am sure in my own mind that Ruth was 
more than beautiful, that she had a charm- 
ing personality, an engaging sweetness and 
every attribute of early womanhood that 
could make her attractive in the eyes of the 
beholder. So rarely sweet and lovable a 
soul as had been given this maiden of Moab 
would of itself make beautiful her counte- 
nance. When Naomi sends her forth to 
glean after the reapers of Boaz, she obeys 
her with childlike docility. Naomi well knew 
the old law given in ancient days by Moses, 
a law that no devout Hebrew ignored or dis- 
obeyed. “And when ye reap the harvest of 
your land, thou shalt not wholly reap the 
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corners of thy field, neither shalt thou gather 
the gleanings of thy harvest. And thou shalt 
not glean thy vineyard, neither shalt thou 
gather every grape in thy vineyard; thou 
shalt leave them for the poor and stranger; 
I am the Lord thy God.” 

Who that has ever beheld the glory of 
harvest when the ripened wheat is ready for 
the reaper, can have obliterated from memory 
the impression made of God’s rich bounty? 
Summer and sunshine, the dew and the rain, 
the toil of him who sowed the seed in the 
furrow, the days and nights when under 
God’s care the world’s bread was growing, 
are gathered in one magnificent bundle when 
the men go forth to gather in the grain. 
Boaz superintending his men observes a 
stranger among the gleaners. He inquires 
whom she is and is informed. The story is 
so beautifully told by the ancient chronicler 
that to mar it by so much as a touch would 
be vandalism. In reply to the question of 
Boaz: 


“The servant answered and said, It is the Moabitish 
damsel that came back with Naomi out of the country 
of Moab: 


‘And she said, I pray you, let me glean and gather 
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after the reapers among the sheaves: so she came, and 
hath continued even from the morning until now, that 
she tarried a little in the house. 

Then said Boaz unto Ruth, Hearest thou not, my 
daughter? Go not to glean in another field, neither 
go from hence, but abide here fast by my maidens: 

Let thine eyes be on the field that they do reap, 
and go thou after them: have I not charged the young 
men that they shall not touch thee? and when thou 
art athirst, go unto the vessels, and drink of that 
which the young men have drawn. 

Then she fell on her face, and bowed herself to the 
ground, and said unto him, Why have I found grace 
in thine eyes, that thou shouldest take knowledge of 
me, seeing I am a stranger? 

And Boaz answered and said unto her, It hath fully 
been shewed me, all that thou hast done unto thy 
mother in law since the death of thine husband: and 
how thou hast left thy father and thy mother, and the 
land of thy nativity, and art come unto a people which. 
thou knewest not heretofore. 

The Lord recompense thy work, and a full reward 
be given thee of the Lord God of Israel, under whose 
wings thou art come to trust. 

Then she said, Let me find favor in thy sight, my 
lord; for that thou hast comforted me, and for that 
thou hast spoken friendly unto thine handmaid, 
though I be not like unto one of thine handmaidens. 

And Boaz said unto her, At mealtime come thou 
hither, and eat of the bread, and dip thy morsel in the 
vinegar. And she sat beside the reapers: and he 
reached her parched corn, and she did eat, and was suf- 
ficed, and left. 

And when she was risen up to glean, Boaz com- 
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manded his young men, saying, Let her glean even 
among the sheaves, and reproach her not: 

And let fall also some of the handfuls of purpose 
for her, and leave them, that she may glean them, and 
rebuke her not. 

So she gleaned in the field until even, and beat out 
that she had gleaned: and it was about an ephah of 
barley. 

And she took it up, and went into the city: and 
her mother in law saw what she had gleaned: and she 
brought forth, and gave to her what she had reserved 
after she was sufficed. 

And her mother in law said to her, Where hast thou 
gleaned to-day, and where wroughtest thou? blessed 
be he that did take knowledge of thee. And she 

-shewed her mother in law with whom she had 
wrought, and said, The man’s name with whom I 
wrought to-day is Boaz.” 


Thomas Hood painted a picture in glowing 
colors which justifies our imagination of her 
as strong, vivid and magnetic. The hat with 
shady brim is an anachronism, but poets may 
be pardoned if they confuse ancient and mod- 
ern fashions in their description of feminine 
dress. Some of us may remember similar 
confusions in the pages of writers of the day 
who have sent young women into the gar- 
den to weed and hoe and transplant flowers 
in a toilette suitable for an evening party, 
and I once heard Mr. Dwight L. Moody speak 
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confidently of a woman in Elisha’s time, as 
running out to call on the neighbors with 
her little sunbonnet on her head. The poem 
which I quote is a portrait in colors, and it 
does justice, I think, to the daughter-in-law 
of Naomi: 


“She stood breast high amid the corn 
Clasped by the golden light of morn, 
Like the sweetheart of the sun, 

Who many a glowing kiss had won. 


On her cheek an autumn flush 
Deeply ripened ;—such a blush 

In the midst of brown was born, 
Like red poppies grown with corn. 


Round her eyes her tresses fell— 
Which were blackest none could tell; 
But long lashes veiled a light 

That had else been all too bright. 


And her hat, with shady brim, 
Made her tressy forehead dim ;— 
Thus she stood amid the stooks, 
Praising God with sweetest looks. 


Sure, I said, heaven did not mean 
Where I reap thou shouldst but glean; 
Lay thy sheaf adown and come, 

Share my harvest and my home.” 
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The day came, as Naomi had planned that 
it should, when Elimelech’s kinsman, Boaz, 
took Ruth in wedlock. Then came another 
day when Naomi might once more resume 
the name of her youth, and forget that she 
had ever called herself Mara. On that day 
there was born to Boaz a son, and Ruth was 
the child’s mother. Yet when the women 
who ministered to Ruth brought the infant to 
Naomi, she and they felt that it was more 
hers than its mother’s. 


“And the women said unto Naomi, Blessed be the 
Lord, which hath not left thee this day without a 
kinsman, that his name may be famous in Israel. 

And he shall be unto thee a restorer of thy life, 
and a nourisher of thine old age: for thy daughter in 
law, which loveth thee, which is better to thee than 
seven sons, hath borne him. 

And Naomi took the child, and laid it in her bosom, 
and became nurse unto it. 

And the women her neighbors gave it a name, say- 
ing, There is a son born to Naomi; and they called his 
name Obed: he is the father of Jesse, the father of 
David.” 


Obed signifies worshipping Jehovah. The 
name to Naomi, Ruth and Boaz was a testi- 
monial of thanksgiving. Of Obed we know 
only that he must have proved worthy of 
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his parentage and we have no doubt that he 
transmitted to his son Jesse and his grandson 
David qualities of sincerity and bravery that 
distinguished them and made them forceful 
and noble in their days of service. David, 
the great-grandson of Ruth, is by far the 
most many-sided man whose story is written 
in the Bible. Notwithstanding the fact that 
he fell into such sin as for a time hid from 
him the face of God, he was a man whom God 
loved. He was poet, musician, shepherd, 
soldier, statesman and king, and from him 
was descended the hope of Israel, the Mes- 
siah. 

When Ruth was wedded with Boaz she 
brought into the Jewish line that strain of 
the Gentiles which identified both Jew and 
Gentile in the human ancestry of our Lord. 
To the end of the ages her name must be 
a synonym of loyalty and love, and the words 
with which she announced her determina- 
tion to cleave to Naomi are starred in the 
love-literature of the globe. 
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XIV 


HANNAH, THE WOMAN WHO PRE- 
VAILED IN PRAYER 


HE laurel wreath that encircles the name 
of Hannah belongs to her because she 


place tragedy of the period in which she 
lived. Her husband Elkanah had two wives, 
Hannah whom he cherished and adored, 
and Peninnah who was less beloved. Hannah 
_ was childless, and Peninnah the mother of 
many children. Annually it was Elkanah’s 
custom to go from his home on Mount Eph- 
raim to the temple of the Lord at Shiloh. 
On such occasions he took his family with 


worshipping Jehovah he bestowed presents 
on every one who accompanied him, and while 
he gave Peninnah and her children gifts of 
value, he was at pains that Hannah should 
_ hot feel herself slighted. On her he always 
__ bestowed a gift that should have given her 
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prevailed in prayer. Hers was the common- 


him and made of the visit a festival. After 
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HANNAH 


pleasure, and would have done so had she 
not been in a mood to consider nothing worth 
while except the one great boon denied her. 
To be a wife, however loved, and yet to be 
denied maternity was to Hannah, as it had 
been for a time to Sarah, Rebekah and also 
to Rachel, a source of humiliation. She 
might have remembered these examples and 
been comforted, but instead she brooded con- 
tinually over her grief and became the victim 
of morbid melancholy. In vain her husband 
tried to cheer her, reproached her for her de- 
pression and assured her of his devotion, 
saying, “Am I not better to thee than ten 
sons?” Hannah’s empty heart was like a 
cradle in which no babe has been rocked. 
In her extremity Hannah sought the God 
of her fathers. Going up to Shiloh she lit- 
erally stormed the throne of God in the 
agony of her prayer. She vowed that if God 
would grant her petition and let her bear 
a man child, the child should be consecrated 
to the Lord and given to Him from his birth. 
Eli, the aged priest, seeing her kneeling be- 
fore the altar, did her the gross injustice of 
thinking she had been overcome by wine. 
“ Nay, my lord,” she responded to the insult- 
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ing accusation, “I am a woman in deep sor- 
row, and I am praying Jehovah for what He 
still withholds.” Eli consoled her by the 
assurance that her prayer would be heard. 
It was heard and answered. 

In due time Hannah became the mother of 
Samuel. When the boy was weaned, which 
was not until he had arrived at his third year, 
the weaning process meaning a little more 
than the mere cessation of nursing him at 
her breast, Hannah again accompanied 
Elkanah to Shiloh, but this time she left her 
child to be trained and taught in the temple 
under the care of the good old priest, Eli. 
“For this child I prayed,” she said, “and as 
long as he lives he is lent unto the Lord.” 
The word lent is worth emphasizing. Han- 
nah could not utterly resign her claim to the 
boy for whom she had prayed. He was still 
hers. The life that had quickened beneath 
her breast and had drawn its sustenance from 
her, was part of herself, but she gave her 
child as a precious loan to Jehovah. Samuel 
grew up in the temple, heard the Divine voice 
when he was only a little child, became a 
great prophet, and from youth to age his char- 
acter was majestic in its stainless purity. 
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Once a year during his childhood his mother 
came to Shiloh to worship, and whenever 
she came she brought her boy a little coat. 
Into that garment how many loving stitches 
were set, how many times she kissed it when 
she folded it up, and how symbolic it was of 
the character her prayers helped to make in 
the son who grew up beyond the sight of her, 
eyes, but never beyond the tender clasp of 
her heart. 

Studying Hannah’s nature, it grows upon 
us because it was so womanly, so candid and 
simple and so persistent. She was not of 
those who limited the Holy One of Israel. 
She believed and when she prayed she prayed 
in faith. 

Hannah’s supplication brings to memory 
Archbishop Trench’s exquisite sonnet in 
which there is a suggestion how to find daily 
strength for daily needs. 


“Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in Thy presence will prevail to make! 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms take; 
What parched grounds refresh, as with a shower! 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower ; 
We rise, and all, the distant and the near, 

Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and clear. 
We kneel, how weak! we rise, how full of power! 
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Why therefore should we do ourselves this wrong, 
Or others,—that we are not always strong, 

That we are ever overborne with care, 

That we should ever weak or heartless be, 

Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 

And joy and strength and courage are with Thee?” 
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MICHAL, SAUL’S DAUGHTER 


N the due course of events the Israelites 
wearied of the theocracy and asked Jeho- 
vah to appoint them a king so that they might 
be like their neighbors. Their wish was 
granted and Saul, a young man of the tribe 
of Benjamin, became their first king. Saul 
was head and shoulders taller than the men 
of his nation and was distinguished for per- 
sonal dignity and manly beauty. In the early 
part of his reign he was extremely popular, 
but there came a time when the Philistines 
set their battles in array against the Israelites, 
and the two opposing forces confronted one 
another day after day, the Philistines send- 
ing out a champion and daring their op- 
ponents to meet him in single combat. The 
issue was to be decided in this individual 
contest. 
From our childhood we have been familiar 
with the story of David and Goliath. We 
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know how the stripling, the shepherd boy, 
sent from Bethlehem to the army with food 
for his brethren in the camp, went fearlessly 
forth, met and slew the mighty Philistine. 
We remember that he could not assume the 
armor of Saul, and that he met the giant, 
answered him bravely in the name of the 
living God and sent from his shepherd’s sling 
a pebble from the brook that buried itself in 
the brain of the giant. It was when the 
women of Israel went out with songs and 
dances to salute the victorious lad chanting, 
“Saul hath slain his thousands, and David 
his tens of thousands,” that the demon of 
jealousy entered into Saul and thenceforth 
maddened him. Saul seems to have been 
driven insane by the fury of his passion. At 
times David could cheer him from his moodi- 
ness by the sweet strains of his harp. At 
other times it was evident that David’s life 
was not safe unless he could hide himself from 
the irate monarch. Saul had given or prom- 
ised his daughter Merab to David as a wife, 
when he had conquered Goliath and led the 
host to victory. He broke his word, so far as 
Merab was concerned, but gave his younger 
daughter Michal to the hero instead. Michal 
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was no doubt extremely lovely in her opening 
girlhood, the fit sister of the princely Jonathan 
who was David’s steadfast friend in every 
vicissitude. The love of David and Jonathan 
eclipsed the love of women. During the early 
part of their married life Michal showed by 
repeated proofs her devotion to her husband. 
Later, when he became an outlaw, pursued 
from cave to cave, forest to forest and moun- 
tain to mountain by the insensate hatred of 
Saul, she allowed herself to be given in mar- 
riage the second time, apparently forgetting 
that she belonged to David. It may have 
been that she could not avoid this mischance, 
for the daughters of Saul were apparently to 
their father worth little more than pawns of 
the chessboard where he played a daring 
game. 

The pendulum finally swung in favor of 
David and he reclaimed his wife. Her love 
for him may or may not have entirely passed 
away. She was now in the position of queen 
of the harem, and might, had she chosen to 
do so, have established an empire over David’s 
heart. 

Michal apparently inherited one fatal trait 
from her father Saul. She may likewise have 
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in some manner sympathized with her father 
in his downfall. Whatever the real cause 
of the final break between her and David, 
a rupture which sent her into retirement and 
forced her to spend the remainder of her life 
in solitude, it is plain to be seen that she had 
little real appreciation of David’s true char- 
acter. On that great day when the ark of 
God was brought triumphantly back from its 
exile, when David led the multitudes in their 
rejoicing and was not ashamed to dance be- 
fore the Lord in his ecstasy, his wife came 
out to meet him as he approached his home, 
with a taunt upon her lips. “How glorious 
was the king of Israel to-day,” she exclaimed, 
indicating that he had forgotten his rank and 
his dignity in that he had made himself one 
with the people and the sport of her hand- 
maids. She introduced a jarring note and 
said a word which was never forgiven. The 
story ends and the curtain falls with the dec- 
laration that Michal, Saul’s daughter, had 
no child to the day of her death. 
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XVI 
ABIGAIL, THE WIFE OF A CHURL 


HETHER to consider Abigail in the 

character of a great lady or that of 
a notable housekeeper, or in that of her hus- 
band’s wife, he being morose and a churl, 
is the problem that confronts us when first 
we meet her. She is riding on an ass by 
herself, but she has sent servants before her 
laden with a goodly store of provisions for 
a wrathful outlaw and his resentful band. 
The provisions she had at her hand were 
ample since, at a moment’s notice, she could 
‘order two hundred loaves of bread, five sheep 
ready dressed, two hundred cakes of figs, and 
other articles of food to be properly packed 
and swiftly carried to the camp of David. 
She was a great lady bearing herself with 
matchless discretion, dignified civility and 
ingratiating courtesy toward a man who was 
riding full tilt with his men at his back that 
he might revenge himself on her husband 
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and lay waste his home. She had married 
a churl, and as the wife of a churl, had doubt- 
less been forced to resort to many expedients 
that she might keep the peace. The servants 
of the house were well aware of Nabal’s char- 
acter, aS was proved when they went to 
Abigail explaining to her that their master’s 
treatment of David’s messengers was likely 
to result in a foray which they could not suc- 
cessfully resist. “Our master,” they told 
her, and she did not contradict them, “is 
such a son of Belial that a man cannot speak 
with him.” 

Hiding from the malice of Saul, David had 
led the life of an outlaw with a company of six 
hundred armed retainers, for a comparatively 
long time. Since the women of Judea had 
sung, “ Saul has slain his thousands and David 
his tens of thousands,” Saul’s chief aim had 
been to get rid of David. Outlaws, living 
sword in hand, are often in desperate straits, 
yet the herdsmen of Nabal declared that 
David and his men had not molested them, 
and had even been as a wall of defence 
around them in the wilderness, guarding them 
from attacks of hostile marauders. David 
was within the privileges of the situation 
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when he sent to Nabal, asking that in the 
time of the sheep-shearing when feasts were 
customary, his men might share in the 
bounty of this man of wealth. Nabal be- 
longed to the family of Caleb, than whom 
no nobler man had lived, but children and 
grandchildren do not always inherit the 
virtues of their ancestors. The patrician 
nature of Caleb had dwarfed and degen- 
erated in the husband of Abigail. 

Prudence would have dictated politeness 
in replying to David’s courteous request, 
since, although its tone was entirely civil, 
there lurked behind it the hint at least of a 
threat. Not as a mendicant did the outlaw 
chief send his emissary to Nabal. What he 
asked he had more than earned, and he and 
his men were in no mood to accept gratuitous 
insult, yet this was the insolent answer de- 
liberately returned by Nabal to David’s plea: 
“ Who is David? and who is the son of 
Jesse? there be many servants nowadays 
that break away every man from his master. 
Shall I then take my bread, and my water, 
and my flesh that I have killed for my shear- 
ers, and give it unto men whom I know not 
whence they be?” 
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Insolence could go no farther than this. 
Reported as it presently was to David, his 
hot anger burned within him and he vowed 
that before morning he would be revenged. 

It required courage in Abigail to encoun- 
ter him at this moment, but she knew her- 
self safe in doing so, as safe as in the Middle 
Ages a woman might have been who on some 
mountain road, solitary and defenceless, met 
a Knight of the Round Table. The soul of 
David was knightly, and it responded at 
once to Abigail’s womanhood, to the hu- 
mility with which she confessed her hus- 
band’s churlishness and the grace with which 
she made substantial amends. 

Abigail again evinced her possession of 
common sense when on reaching her home 
she found Nabal drunk with wine after the 
sheep-shearing feast. Perceiving his condi- 
tion she told him nothing of her adventure, 
neither more nor less. In the morning when 
he awakened and the fumes of the liquor 
had passed from his brain, she told him 
how narrow had been his escape and how 
prompt her own action. To the churl the 
story went home with peculiar bitterness. 
His mortification that a woman’s interfer- 
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ence had been necessary to save him, his 
regret that part of his substance had gone 
to feed the men whom he hated and a mix- 
ture of dread lest eventually revenge, though 
delayed, should knock at his door, combined 
to make the man ill. In ten days he was 
dead. Master of a great estate, descendant 
of Caleb, owner of three thousand sheep 
and many other large possessions and rich 
treasures, husband, too, of a wife whose 
heart and mind were superior to his, he 
could not divert the sharp arrow of the last 
angel. God smote him and he died. 

As for David, his outlaw life was not to 
be of permanent continuance. In days to 
come he was to be Saul’s successor, and at 
this time he knew himself to be the chosen 
and anointed of the Lord. 
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THE WITCH OF ENDOR 


HE supernatural presses so _ closely 

upon that which is tangible and visible 
that it exercises a strange fascination upon 
us all. Superstition is as old as the race. 
Witchcraft has been in existence from the 
earliest antiquity. In the days of Greece 
and Rome, in the old days of the Druids, in 
the German forests, and ages earlier, in 
Nineveh and Babylon, men and women 
sought to penetrate the secrets from mortal 
eyes, to commune with the dead, to ascer- 
tain the secrets of the future and to receive 
direction upon the road of life. Oracles 
‘were consulted in the heathen temples and 
propitiated by cruel rites. There is not a 


)‘ land on the globe to-day from darkest 


Africa to sanest and brightest England and 

America in which there are not those who 

fancy that they may hold converse with 

the spirits of the departed and by means of 
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rappings and mysterious passwords com- 
municate with their loved and lost. 

Answering to the imperious cry of ago- 
nized human nature for comfort and re- 
assurance, there are those who do not scruple 
to play upon the credulity of those who 
seek them by means of transparent and 
often vulgar artifice. There has always 
been a reactionary prejudice against trance 
mediums, soothsayers and magicians, and 
under many governments in many centuries 
harsh measures have been taken to repress 
them. We need only turn to one crimson 
page in our own history to review with 
shame and sorrow the treatment by Cotton 
Mather and others of unfortunate men and 
women accused of witchcraft in Salem. So 
puerile seemed the complaints and so obvious 
the motives inspiring them, in that tragic 
episode of New England history, that we can 
scarcely believe that good men were so 
stupid and blinded by preconceived opinions 
as were those Salem judges. 

In the Old Testament we discover re- 
peated injunctions against those who prac- 
tised necromancy; throughout the Middle 
Ages it was well called the black art, and it 
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is hardly too much to say that there is some- 
thing diabolical in it in most places where 
it flourishes. 

We turn now to the final incidents in the 
life of King Saul. Samuel, who had anointed 
him in his youth, who had been his fast 
friend and counsellor, and who had loved 
him as if he had been a son, had at last been 
gathered to his fathers. The child who was 
given to Hannah in answer to her prayer, the 
child who in the temple had heard the divine 
call, who had grown up to be a prophet, a 
judge and the most honored man of his na- 
tion, had reached, as we all shall, the final 
day. At ninety-eight the venerable Samuel 
crossed the boundary line into the other 
world. 

At his funeral the nation gathered. Saul 
was there with his magnificent sons, priests 
and Levites were there with pomp and cere- 
mony, great multitudes from the tribe of 
Ephraim to which Samuel belonged, and 
from war-like Benjamin which was Saul’s 
tribe, came to the obsequies to do homage 
for the last time to all that remained of their 
prophet. There came, too, David the son 
of Jesse of the tribe of Judah, lately recon- 
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ciled to Saul and under Saul’s pledged pro- 
tection. At David’s back were six hundred 
tried adherents accustomed to guerrilla war- 
fare, the bushwhackers of the wilderness. 
From the fact that immediately after Saul’s 
burial David and his band hastily withdrew 
to the wilderness we infer that David did 
not trust very much to Saul’s plighted word. 
He had already learned that Saul’s moods 
were not to be depended on. 

We next find David as an ally of Achish the 
Philistine king. War has been declared be- 
tween Saul and the Philistines and this time 
David is in battle array against the old king. 
At least, he is not fighting on Saul’s side. 
The nation is a house divided against itself, 
and on the ancient Plain of Esdraelon the 
great army will fight as their ancestors have 
fought before. 

Earlier in Saul’s reign he had treated ma- 
gicians and soothsayers with pitiless severity. 
They had fled from him and those who still 
stayed in his land had sought asylum in the 
caves of Mount Ephraim. Saul must have 
been utterly beside himself, and have arrived 
at the last shred of hope and endurance when 
he resolves to have an interview with one 
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of the very people whom he has hitherto 
deemed accursed. In the dead of night, with 
two tried companions, the old king creeps 
stealthily along the mountain pathways and 
reaches the cave where dwells the Witch of 
Endor. It is noteworthy that she is slow to 
respond to his request. The terror of Saul 
is upon her and she dreads a trap. It is also 
noteworthy that Saul actually sees no one. 
He seems to see what the witch presently 
describes to him and there is in his mind a 
photograph for accuracy of Samuel with 
white beard and black mantle. Apparently, 
however, he hears words of terrific import 
and awful doom. Samuel, if indeed he has 
been called back to earth by the importunate 
need of Saul, has no consolation to give him. 
He tells him plainly that the battle of the - 
morrow shall be against him, that the throne 
is to pass to David and that he and his sons 
shall presently be with him in the spirit land. 
There is no reason to imagine that these 
words of fate were pronounced by the witch. 
They may have been projected into the mind 
and the hearing of Saul by the spirit of Sam- 
uel himself whether the prostrate king 
actually heard them with the physical ear 
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or not. Many a time, it may be, the dead 
who are more living than we are, come near 
us for our health or our warning. The one 
forbidden course to us is to try by any im- 
piety to summon them back from that home 
where “beyond these voices there is peace.” 

Was the Witch of Endor old and gray, 
or young and fair, or a woman in the merid- 
ian of her days? Our usual conception of a 
witch is of an antique female figure bowed 
and bent, but the witchcrafts of earth have 
often been practised by women superbly 
beautiful and glorious with youth. I fancy 
that she who came from the cave to talk 
with Saul, she who ministered to him as he 
lay fainting on the ground, was a woman in 
the prime of her years, one not easily fright- 
ened and one who had some strange com- 
merce with the world unseen. Angels in 
those days often appeared to men and de- 
mons were often busy in their baleful work. 
The witch had something of the angel in 
her when she pitied Saul, and we may ques- 
tion whether the devil did not help her to see 
the apparition of Samuel. 

Saul and Jonathan were slain on Mount 
Gilboa in the ensuing battle. The lament 
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of David for Saul is one of the finest elegiac 
poems that mortal genius ever composed. 


“The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places: 
how are the mighty fallen! 

Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of 
Askelon; lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 
lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. 

Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, neither 
let there be rain, upon you, nor fields of offerings: 
for there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast away, 
the shield of Saul, as though he had not been anointed 
with oil. 

From the blood of the slain, from the fat of the 
mighty, the bow of Jonathan turned not back, and the 
sword of Saul returned not empty. 

Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their 
lives, and in their death they were not divided: they 
were swifter than eagles, they were stronger than 
lions. 

Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, who clothed 
you in scarlet, with other delights, who put on orna- 
ments of gold upon your apparel. 

How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle! 
O Jonathan, thou wast slain in thine high places. 

I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan: very 
pleasant hast thou been unto me: thy love to me was 
wonderful, passing the love of women. 

How are the mighty fallen, and the weapons of war 
perished! ” 


XVIII 
RIZPAH THE DESOLATE 


N primitive times, when famine fell upon 

a land, the world’s early peoples at once 
bethought themselves that the distressing 
occurrence was directly sent them by Je- 
hovah’s hand in chastisement for their 
iniquity. Three years of famine made David 
in the early part of his reign inquire of the 
Lord for what reason the disaster had been 
‘ordained, and he presently discovered either 
through the word of some prophet or by his 
own investigation that the Gibeonites with 
whom of old there had been a league, had 
been unjustly treated by Saul. The Gibeon- 
ites resented Saul’s bitter persecution and 
they were not slow in making complaint to 
the new king. David was anxious, if he 
could, to satisfy their demands. 

He admitted the justice of their complaints 
and none knew better than he how fierce and 
unrelenting had been Saul’s hatred and how 
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heavy had been his hand upon a foe. The 
story reads as if it had been culled from the 
records of a savage race, and notwithstand- 
ing gleams of light, the period was barba- 
rous, and cruelty stalked abroad with none 
to interfere. David felt assured that the 
blessed rain would not come nor the famine 
be relieved until the wrong done by Saul to 
these haggard Gibeonites had been righted 
by him. He asked the Gibeonites what com- 
pensation they would expect, exact or accept. 
They were unanimous in refusing gold or 
silver or aught that the king could give of 
a material kind. The man who had brought 
ruin upon them was dead, but he had sons 
and grandsons living. Among the blood 
feuds of all countries in every age hatred 
descends from generation to generation. 
The vendetta sought by the Gibeonites would 
have blotted out the house of Saul, but for 
the memory of an oath that had existed in 
the long ago between David and Jonathan. 
David felt bound by the oath to befriend and 
save the son of Jonathan. This son was 
Mephibosheth, a cripple. To him for his 
father’s sake the king was generous, pro- 
tecting him from injury and insult and giv- 
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ing him a seat at his own table. Saul had 
other sons besides Jonathan, two of them 
by Rizpah, a secondary wife, five were his 
grandsons, but in the patriarchal order sons, 
grandsons and nephews were spoken of as 
very near of kin. These seven young men, 
last of the line of Saul, except for the cripple 
Mephibosheth, were delivered to the Gibeon- 
ites, who hanged them. 

After this ghastly execution we come upon 
a story of tenderness and sacrifice unsur- 
passed in the annals of mother-love. Rizpah 
the broken-hearted, the mother whose sons 
had been slain, laid sackcloth upon a rock 
and day after day and night after night she 
sat watching, guarding, silent in a grief too 
deep for tears, a pathetic and tragic figure 
beside the bodies of her beloved. She 
guarded them impartially, her own two and 
the others who were almost hers, and neither 
the birds of the air, the vultures rushing 
down upon their prey by day, nor the hun- 
gry jackals prowling about in the night could 
stir her from her task. 

The seven men were hanged at the begin- 
ning of the barley harvest, and until the har- 
vest was over, Rizpah maintained her lonely 
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and desolate vigils. The rains came after 
the harvest, but yet the mother, gaunt, weird 
and pallid, but dangerous to meddle with 
as if she had been a wild creature of the 
forest robbed of her offspring, stayed there 
upon the rock. 

The story was carried to David, and 
touched by it, roused too by its pathos to a 
recollection of the burial due to Saul, he sent 
and gathered the bones of Saul and Jonathan, 
reclaiming them from the men of Jabesh- 
Gilead who had rescued them from the Phi- 
listines, and the whitening bones of the seven 
upon the rock. They were carried back, 
pitiful remains, all that was mortal, to the 
country of Benjamin and they were interred 
in the sepulchre of Kish, the father of Saul. 

Rizpah’s mournful task was ended, but 
for her the days were evermore without 
flavor of delight. She was Rizpah the deso- 
late until the angel of death brought her 
release. 
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XIX 
THE QUEEN OF SHEBA 


ROTOTYPE and pioneer, the Queen of 

Sheba comes into view. Many women 
since her day have dared to explore strange 
lands. Few ever undertook a long journey 
in circumstances resembling those of this 
intrepid queen, accompanied by so great a 
train of vassals and inspired by such a 
motive. 

In the days of Solomon the house of David 
reached its culminating glory and the king- 
dom over which Solomon reigned was famous 
for opulence, influence and stability to the 
ends of the known world. When Solomon 
ascended the throne Jehovah spoke to him 
ina dream. The story is told with a graphic 
touch in the third chapter of First Kings. 


In Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon in a dream 
by night, and God said, Ask what I shall give thee. 
And Solomon said, Thou hast shewed unto thy serv- 
ant David my father great mercy, according as he 
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walked before thee in truth, and in righteousness, and 
in uprightness of heart with thee; and thou hast kept 
for him this great kindness, that thou hast given him 
a son to sit on his throne, as it is this day. 

And now, O Lord my God, thou hast made thy serv- 
ant king instead of David my father: and I am but a 
little child: I know not how to go out or come in. 

And thy servant is in the midst of thy people, which 
thou hast chosen, a great people, that cannot be num- 
bered nor counted for multitude. 

Give therefore thy servant an understanding heart 
to judge thy people, that I may discern between good 
and bad: for who is able to judge this thy so great a 
people? 

And the speech pleased the Lord, that Solomon had 
asked this thing. 

And God said unto him, Because thou hast asked 
this thing, and hast not asked for thyself long life; 
neither hast asked riches for thyself, nor hast asked 
the life of thine enemies; but hast asked for thyself 
understanding to discern judgment; 

Behold, I have done according to thy words: lo, I 
have given thee a wise and an understanding heart; 
so that there was none like thee before thee, neither 
after thee shall any arise like unto thee. 

And I have also given thee that which thou hast not 
asked, both riches, and honor: so that there shall not 
be any among the kings like unto thee all thy days. 

And if thou wilt walk in my ways, to keep my 
statutes and my commandments, as thy father David 
did walk, then I will lengthen thy days.” 


David had been a man of war. He had no 
time nor had he the opportunity to carry 
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out the great purpose and fulfil the dear 
hope of his heart, namely, to build a temple 
to Jehovah. This was left to be done in the 
reign of peace which was inaugurated at 
the coronation of Solomon. The temple 
built by Solomon was a marvel of architec- 
tural beauty and took its place among the 
seven wonders of the world. Seen from a 
distance as travellers approached Jerusalem, 
it gleamed in the sunshine like a mountain 
of snow. Gold and gems, cedars from Leba- 
non, fine-twined linen, whatever of luxury, 
art or distinction, whatever of great wealth 
could contribute to the magnificence of this 
temple were lavished upon it by the monarch 
who bent his energies to make it the crown- 
ing work of his life. All rough labor for the 
temple was performed at a distance from it, 
so that the fairy-like structure arose silently 
without sound of hammer or workman’s tool. 
When the temple was completed, in the pres- 
ence of a vast multitude Solomon prayed to 
the Lord and his prayer remains as a model 
for reverence, fitness and solemnity. Noth- 
ing more appropriate than Solomon’s prayer 
can be found in any liturgy for use at the 
dedication of a house of worship. It cov- 
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ered every want, every need, every desire of 
the individual and the multitude, and the 
king said truly when he asked the Most 
High to accept this temple and dwell therein, 
though the heaven of heavens could not 
contain God, “of Thine own we give Thee.” 

In peace, a nation forges forward in com- 
fort, luxury and ease. Solomon was as the 
other great kings of his period were, the 
absolute master of a host of servants, and 
unfortunately he sought alliance with neigh- 
boring countries by taking in marriage the 
daughters of heathen princes. He had an 
immense harem and no one can read the 
Proverbs of Solomon without discovering 
that he knew full well the tendency to idle- 
ness, contention and ill-temper on the part 
of envious and ignorant women dwelling to- 
gether under the rigid rule of an Eastern 
court. Perhaps it was the visit of the Queen 
of Sheba, a woman of independence and free- 
dom to go where she would, a woman who 
wished to investigate conditions and ascer- 
tain for herself whether Solomon deserved 
his renown, that gave the wisest of men his 
inspiration to describe the perfect woman. 
The description has been read and re-read 
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more times than we can count, and there are 
certain verses which gleam like jewels. 
There was something pathetic in Solomon’s 
vision of the coming woman. What we have 
in our day called the New Woman is very 
like the matron who buys real estate, con- 
ducts commercial operations and understands 
the management of every sort of business, 
understands, too, how to make her husband 
happy and send him out from home to stand 
among the great ones of the land. 

From the “People’s Bible History” the 
following extract is taken: 


“Some, not content with the hearing, came to wit- 
ness this splendor with their own eyes. The most 
notable of these was that princess whom Scripture 
and tradition alike name the Queen of Sheba. She 
came from her home at the southernmost point of 
Arabia, with an immense train of camels, and bearing 
the costliest gifts, the rich spices of her country, and 
one hundred talents of gold. There are old tales cur- 
rent of her tests for the wisdom of the king—the pearl 
to be drilled, the diamond with the zigzag hole to be 
threaded, and the crystal goblet to be filled with water 
neither from the clouds nor the earth, all of which he 
solved without delay. And when, besides this, she 
witnessed all the arrangements of Solomon’s extensive 
household, the throngs of officers in waiting, and the 
bravery of their apparel; and when, still more, she ob- 
served the approach by which she entered the House 
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of the Lord, her admiration passed all bounds, and she 
declared that the half had not been told her. But 
we may believe that she had better reason to rejoice 
in the king’s wisdom, when we notice the significance 
of the statement that she came after hearing of the 
fame of Solomon ‘concerning the name of the Lord.’ 
The wise man and the earnest woman ‘ when she com- 
muned with him of all that was in her heart,’ con- 
sulted on the deeper problems of human life, of duty 
and hope, and of the nature and providence of God. 
A memorial of this visit was long believed to be found 
in the balsam trees of Jericho, which, it was said, were 
propagated from a plant which she gave to Solomon; 
but a better memorial appears in the ease with which 
the Maccabeans propagated their monotheistic beliefs 
in Southern Arabia, the influence of the purer teach- 
ing which the Queen had learned of Solomon having 
lingered till that time.” 
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THE WIDOW OF ZAREPHATH 


E do not know her name, her station, 

her past history or anything that 
happened to her after that episode in her 
life during which Elijah the prophet abode 
beneath her roof. A famine was upon the 
land; at the word of the Lord, Elijah had 
warned Ahab, the king, that neither dew 
nor rain should refresh the thirsty fields for 
an indefinite time; not until Elijah himself 
notified Ahab that the spell was broken 
Should the weird of the terrible drought be 
removed from the land. When the heavens 
cease to drop rain and the water supply 
fails there is no community on this earth 
which does not suffer. We, ourselves, to-day 
know the sharpness of terror which falls 
upon any section of our country when the 
fruits and berries shrivel up because there is 
no moisture, when the grass grows brown 
like stubble, when there is neither water 
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to turn the wheels of mills, suffice for house- 
hold needs or allay thirst. Fevers and other 
maladies and death itself are the menaces 
that follow in the wake of a _ prolonged 
drought. 

In a pastoral country where the people’s 
wealth consisted in sheep and goats, where 
horses and mules were the great treasures 
of the rich and powerful, a drought extend- 
ing over years was a calamity of the direst 
import. The Lord enjoined upon Elijah to 
withdraw himself from sight after his sol- 
emn warning. In vain Ahab sought for him 
far and wide, sending messengers here and 
there. The prophet could not be found. A 
man of the wilderness, accustomed to its 
shelter from earliest youth, Elijah went and 
dwelt for a while beside the brook Cherith. 
Here the ravens brought him food, and the 
brook, not yet dry, gave him water. Days 
passed, the brook dried up and then the 
Lord directed him to leave this hiding place 
and go to a little village called Zarephath. 
Here, by the gate, he would see a. solitary 
woman gathering sticks, and it was of her 
that he must ask shelter and safeguard. 

We can see the woman, not very young 
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nor very strong nor very beautiful. Her 
home is in the village and she has an only 
son. There may be others in her household, 
but they are not mentioned by the writer 
of her story, except inferentially when she 
is spoken of as the mistress of her home. 
She has reached a position of utter dis- 
heartenment and forlorn poverty. There is 
no food in the house. There is no fuel to 
make a fire. Down at the very bottom of the 
barrel there is a tiny residuum of meal, 
enough perhaps to make one small cake 
which she and her son may eat and after 
which, so far as she can see, they must starve 
to death. Her cruse of oil is almost ex- 
hausted, there are but a few drops remain- 
ing. If she can find a stick or two, dry bits 
of branches blown down by some hot wind, 
she can make a little fire and bake her little 
cake. 

As she stoops to pick up a stick she is 
accosted by a stranger. He is a tall man 
with a piercing eye and a long gray beard. 
From head to foot he is wrapped in a rough 
mantle. He looks as if he had not known 
rest or luxury in all his life, so wild and 
gaunt and stern is his aspect. He does not 
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wear to her the mien of a beggar nor a 
highwayman and she is not sure that he is 
a prophet, though there crosses her mind the 
thought that he is a man to be obeyed. 

As an Oriental nothing would induce her 
to refuse ministry to a traveller in distress. 
First he asks her for a little water to drink 
and she brings it to him. Then he requests 
that she will give him food. She faces him 
in consternation. “As the Lord thy God 
liveth, I have not a cake, but an handful of 
meal in a barrel, and a little oil in a cruse; 
and behold I am gathering two sticks, that 
I may go in and dress it for me and my son, 
that we may eat it, and die.” Elijah’s an- 
swer to this statement is amazing and star- 
tles her, so that she can scarcely believe that 
she is not dreaming: 


“Fear not; go and do as thou hast said: but make 
me thereof a little cake first, and bring it unto me, and 
after make for thee and for thy son. 

For thus saith the Lord God of Israel, The barrel 
of meal shall not waste, neither shall the cruse of oil 
fail, until the day that the Lord sendeth rain upon the 
earth. 

And she went and did according to the saying of 
Elijah: and she, and he, and her house, did eat many 
days. 
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And the barrel of meal wasted not, neither did the 
cruse of oil fail, according to the word of the Lord, 
which he spake by Elijah.” 


The miraculous power of the Lord is not 
limited by human agency, and it is as won- 
derful when displayed in a little as in a 
great thing. Our Lord fed five thousand 
people as they sat in rows and companies 
upon the green grass, and the bread that 
He broke for the hungry and weary multi- 
tude was only five little loaves and three 
small fishes. The luncheon in a basket put 
up by a provident mother to feed one hungry 
boy was enough, in the Master’s hands, to 
supply with food and to spare, a great host 
of people. He blessed and brake and, lo, 
there was enough and still enough and bas- 
kets left over when the meal was at an end. 
Thus He did swiftly in the sight of men 
what He is forever doing when the wheat 
is sown by the farmer and the world’s bread 
ripens to the harvest. 

In the house at Zarephath the Lord 
wrought a miracle, and He did it silently, 
surely and sufficiently day by day for many 
days. The widow took all the oil she had 
and all the meal she had and baked her cake 
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upon her fire of sticks. Lo, when she broke 
it there was enough for her strange guest, 
plenty for her boy, more than enough for 
herself and something left for her household. 
Would there be anything the next day? 
She did not know, but she was living on the 
Lord’s promise. When she again went from 
her barrel you would not have imagined that 
she had left it bare the day before, for there 
was a new supply, and in her cruse of oil 
there was plenty, though she had drained it 
yesterday to the last drop. So this went on 
as the prophet had said and there was no 
lack in that house of Zarephath where was 
sheltered the man of God. 

It was all wonderful and beautiful, yet 
not more wonderful and beautiful than 
familiar dealings of our Lord’s with us in 
this common day of ours. We, too, may 
sometimes have faced dearth and famine, 
have reached the extremity of our resources 
without knowing where to turn. When the 
scoop scrapes the bottom of the barrel, when 
the pocketbook is empty, when there is a 
grave on the hillside and the breadwinner 
is lying within it, when the children are 
hungry and the desolate widow knows not 
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where to turn, the Lord still over and over 
provides for her as ages ago He did for her 
sister of Zarephath. If she be one of those 
who serve Him she need not fear. One such 
woman sat in her lonely house from which 
her husband had been suddenly taken, her 
little children around her, the income cut 
off, want apparently in prospect and another 
child coming. “Are you afraid of the 
future?” a friend asked her. “ No,” was the 
calm reply, “ John’s wife and children will be 
taken care of if the Lord has to work a 
miracle to do it.” So they were. 

A missionary in India in a time of famine 
had forty children in her school and the last 
grain of rice had been eaten. No help was 
in sight. The children went to bed and 
they little knew the deep anxiety with which 
the teacher thought of the morning. She 
had nothing for their breakfast. Morning 
came and she gathered them, as usual, for 
prayers, and as they rose from their knees a 
woman walked in, carrying a bag of rice. 
“I knew you needed food,” she said, “ and, 
Teacher, long ago your father did me a kind- 
ness. I have come many miles that you 
might have this for the children.” Which 
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of us, looking over life, cannot remember 
some day of the right hand of the Most 
High when the barrel of meal has not wasted 
nor the cruse of oil failed? We live by 
faith as we live by bread, and never ought 
we for an instant to suffer a doubt of the 
Lord’s goodness or His power to enter our 
mind. 

There came a day when the shadow of 
a great sorrow swept over the widow’s 
threshold. Her son sickened and died, her 
only son. Judging by her words to Elijah 
there had been in her past life a secret sin, 
and it may have been connected with this 
child. She upbraids the man of God in a 
half-frantic reproach. Has she all this time 
been kind to him, toiled for him, given him 
a bed and the comforts of a home, and then 
has he had the intention to recall her sin to 
mind and slay her son? She does not know. 
Elijah listens to her, tells her to give him 
her son around whose dead form her arms 
are clasped, and then carrying the child to 
a loft at the top of the house he lays him 
on his own bed, stretches himself upon the 
child and prays in urgent supplication to 
Jehovah. The Lord hears his prayer and 
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Elijah restores the living child to the grate- 
ful mother. This is the last we see or hear 
of the widow of Zarephath or her son; but 
we are left to think of her as comprehending 
that the man she had sheltered was a man of 
God and that thenceforth she walked rever- 
ently in the faith of her fathers. 
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JEZEBEL AND ATHALIAH 


O estimate properly. the character of 

Jezebel, the Tyrian princess whom 
Ahab courted and who became the Queen of 
Israel, we must consider her relation to re- 
ligion and glance rapidly at the part taken 
in Ahab’s kingdom by the prophet Elijah. 
Ahab was essentially a weak, childish and 
inconsequent man. He was a man who 
failed in every condition in which he was 
placed. He made mistakes in his manage- 
ment of his people, he was incompetent as 
a soldier and, influenced by his wife, he was 
false to Jehovah. He not only sinned him- 
self, but by a woeful example led Israel into 
sin. In the hands of his stronger wife the 
man was a mere puppet. Jezebel was a 
woman who feared nothing, who was bigoted 
in her attachments to the gods of her people, 
sheltering and feeding at her own table a 
multitude of the priests of Baal. Undoubt- 
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JEZEBEL AND ATHALIAH 
edly she was beautiful, and she must have 
had a certain feline charm, for in temper and 
manners she reminds of a panther crouch- 
ing for a spring. 

Elijah, commanded by God, gave Ahab 
an official warning. As we have already 
seen neither dew nor rain came upon the 
land, and as the months glided into years 
the suffering became universal. A graphic 
picture of the land at this time is shown in 
Obadiah’s interview with Elijah. Even in 
Ahab’s palace, in a responsible and authori- 
tative position, there was a man who dared 
to keep himself free from idolatry, and at 
great personal risk continued to serve the 
Lord. 


“And Ahab called Obadiah, which was the gov- 
ernor of his house. (Now Obadiah feared the Lord 
greatly: 

For it was so, when Jezebel cut off the prophets of 
the Lord, that Obadiah took an hundred prophets, and 
hid them by fifty in a cave, and fed them with bread 
and water.) 

And Ahab said unto Obadiah, Go into the land, unto 
all fountains of water, and unto all brooks: peradven- 
ture we may find grass to save the horses and mules 
alive, that we lose not all the beasts. 

So they divided the land between them to pass 
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throughout it: Ahab went one way by himself, and 
Obadiah went another way by himself. 

And as Obadiah was in the way, behold, Elijah met 
him: and he knew him, and fell on his face, and said, 
Art thou that my lord Elijah? 

And he answered him, I am: go, tell thy lord, Be- 
hold, Elijah is here. 

And he said, What have I sinned, that thou would- 
est deliver thy servant into the hand of Ahab, to slay 
me? 

As the Lord thy God liveth, there is no nation or 
kingdom, whither my lord hath not sent to seek thee: 
and when they said, He is not there ; he took an oath 
of the kingdom and nation, that they found thee not. 

And now thou sayest, Go, tell thy lord, Behold, 
Elijah is here. 

And it shall come to pass, as soon as I am gone 
from thee, that the Spirit of the Lord shall carry thee 
whither I know not; and so when I come and tell 
Ahab, and he cannot find thee, he shall slay me: but I 
thy servant fear the Lord from my youth. 

Was it not told my lord what I did when Jezebel 
slew the prophets of the Lord, how I hid an hundred 
men of the Lord’s prophets by fifty in a cave, and fed 
them with bread and water? 

And now thou sayest, Go, tell thy lord, Behold, Eli- 
jah is here: and he shall slay me. 

And Elijah said, As the Lord of hosts liveth, before 
whom I stand, I will surely shew myself unto him to- 
day. 

So Obadiah went to meet Ahab, and told him: and 
Ahab went to meet Elijah. 

And it came to pass, when Ahab saw Elijah, that 
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Ahab said unto him, Art thou he that troubleth Is- 
rael? 

And he answered, I have not troubled Israel; but 
thou, and thy father’s house, in that ye have forsaken 
the commandments of the Lord, and thou hast fol- 
lowed Baalim.” 


Following fast upon this exchange of can- 
dor on the part of prophet and king came 
one of the most splendidly dramatic events 
recorded either in sacred or secular history. | 
I quote from “The People’s Bible History,” 
a comment on the scene: 


“Undoubtedly Elijah understood the temper of the 
people when he issued a challenge to the whole nation 
to come and discuss the situation. Ahab was enough 
of a politician to see that in accepting the prophet’s 
challenge he was but voicing the sentiment of the 
restless, suffering, discontented public. Elijah throws 
down the gauntlet to all the priests of Baal and to | 
all the priests of Jezebel’s abominable and indecent 
idolatry. The great question shall be decided in the 
presence of all the people. No closed doors; no tickets 
of special invitation—except to the priests of Baal, 
and they come four hundred and fifty strong. The 
cunning prophets of the groves remain away. But all 
the nation come; no tent can hold them; no temple 
is large enough to give them standing room; they 
swarm up the dry slopes of Carmel, pouring in from 
all the land. It is a strange multitude, wan and hun- 
ger-pinched. Their flocks are perishing; their land 
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has yielded no harvest; the horses, mules, and beasts 
of burden, all are dying. A commission has been sent 
forth to gather forage, but all in vain. Carmel is 
yellow; the plains are parched and the valleys are 
streamless with the drought. The people come by 
hundreds and by thousands, anxious to see and hear 
this prophet who foretold their calamities, and whose 
word kept the heavens closed against their flocks and 
fields. And now, only one man stands up against 
the world to defend the truth, to prove the 
divinity of Jehovah-worship, to confound the cham- 
pions of infidelity and to overwhelm the powers of 
a demoralizing, nation-ruining idolatry. The learning 
of the land is against him; the wealth of the land is 
against him; the political power of the land is against 
him; and the people of the land are against him. 

“There stood one faith against the whole world’s 
unbelief.’ 

It is one of the most dramatic scenes of human his- 
tory, with the mountain for the stage, Elijah and the 
priests of Baal for the actors, and a whole nation as 
awe-struck spectators. The prophet, with a magnifi- 
cent faith and courage, thunders forth the Startling 
proposition: ‘The God that answereth by fire, let him 
be God.’ At last the people speak; their pent-up feel- 
ing breaks all the barriers of restraint; they have been 
conquered by the majestic confidence of the prophet, 
and with excitement they cry in response to the fair, 
logical, eloquent proposition: ‘It is well spoken.’ 

In that far-off time there was to be a demonstration 
of Abraham Lincoln’s homely axiom, ‘You can fool 
some of the people all the time, you can fool all the 
people some of the time, but you can’t fool all the 
people all the time.’ ” 
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Jehovah justified His servant’s confidence. 
The prophets of Baal cried in vain to their 
God, and Elijah with savage irony taunted 
them aimost to madness. 


“ And it came to pass at noon, that Elijah mocked 
them, and said, Cry aloud: for he is a god; either he 
is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, or 
peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awakened. 

And they cried aloud, and cut themselves after their 
manner with knives and lancets, till the blood gushed 
out upon them. 

And it came to pass, when midday was past, and 
they prophesied until the time of the offering of the 
evening sacrifice, that there was neither voice, nor any 
to answer, nor any that regarded. 

And Elijah said unto all the people, Come near unto 
me. And he repaired the altar of the Lord that was 
broken down. 

And Elijah took twelve stones, according to the 
number of the tribes of the sons of Jacob, unto whom 
the word of the Lord came, saying, Israel shall be 
thy name: 

And with the stones he built an altar in the name 
of the Lord: and he made a trench about the altar, 
as great as would contain two measures of seed. 

And he put the wood in order, and cut the bullock 
in pieces, and laid him on the wood, and said, Fill four 
barrels with water, and pour it on the burnt sacrifice, 
and on the wood. 

And he said, Do it the second time. And they did 
it the second time. And he said, Do it the third time. 
And they did it the third time. 
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And the water ran round about the altar; and he 
filled the trench also with water. 

And it came to pass at the time of the offering of 
evening sacrifice, that Elijah the prophet came near, 
and said, Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel, 
let it be known this day that thou art God in Israel, 
and that I am thy servant, and that I have done all 
these things at thy word. 

Hear me, O Lord, hear me, that this people may 
know that thou art the Lord God, and that thou hast 
turned their heart back again. 

Then the fire of the Lord fell, and consumed the 
burnt sacrifice, and the wood, and the stones, and the 
dust, and licked up the water that was in the trench. 

And when all the people saw it, they fell on their 
faces: and they said, The Lord, he is the God; the 
Lord, he is the God.” 


As might have been expected instant venge- 
ance was taken upon the prophets of Baal. 
We are grimly told that they were all slain 
with the edge of the sword, not one of them 
escaped. Elijah then bade Ahab hasten to 
eat and drink and return to his home, for 
there was coming an abundant rain. While 
Ahab was refreshing himself and preparing 
to go back to Jezreel, the prophet on the 
top of Carmel knelt in prayer to Jehovah. 
A tiny cloud appeared on the horizon. It 
was the harbinger of torrents. Ahab re- 
turned to his palace in his chariot, but 
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Elijah girded himself, ran before him, and 
entered the gates of Jezreel, Ahab’s avant- 
courier. Ahab must have had a stormy in- 
terview with Jezebel. When she heard what 
had taken place on Mount Carmel her anger 
broke against Elijah as a crash of thunder 
may shake the firmament on a summer’s 
day. She sent him a brief emphatic mes- 
sage. She was resolute in her determina- 
tion to avenge the massacre of the false 
prophet. “So let the gods do to me, and 
more also, if I make not thy life as the life 
of one of them by to-morrow about this 
time.” _ When Elijah heard this message 
he knew what it meant. He lost no time. 
He arose and went for his life, and did not 
stay his footsteps until he was sure that he 
was beyond the clutches of the furious 
queen. | 

Another scene in the life of Jezebel places 
her in the portrait gallery of history beside 
Lady Macbeth, Lucretia Borgia, Catherine de 
Medici and others of her sex who have gained 
eternal infamy because of their cruelty and 
rapacity. A woman may be trusted to go 
farther than a man if she enter the ranks 
of criminals. Her temperament hurries her 
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forward with leaps and bounds where a man 
is held back by prudence and caution. 

There came a day when Ahab, notwith- 
standing his acres of meadowland, his groves 
and fields, set his heart upon possessing a 
little freehold that belonged to one of the 
people named Naboth. Unless this inconceiv- 
ably childish monarch might have for his own 
the vineyard of Naboth, he thought that life 
was not worth living. Naboth refused to 
part with his inheritance for money or by ex- 
change. To have sold it would have been 
to dishonor his name and defraud his chil- 
dren. He dared to refuse the request of 
Ahab, and in consequence Ahab fumed and 
sulked, declined to eat and finally made him- 
self ill. Here Jezebel interposed. Before 
her cold-hearted brutality and the wicked 
conspiracy which cost Naboth his life, every 
other infamy fades and lessens. I have 
called her the Lady Macbeth of the Bible. 
The red stain of murder never left the white 
hand of Lady Macbeth, yet what she did 
for the elevation of her husband was not so 
shameful as the deed of Jezebel. It is not 
in the least surprising that Elijah the Tish- 
bite should emerge from obscurity once more, 
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as we shall see that he does, when Ahab 
rides forward to partake of the fruits of Jeze- 
bel’s reaping. 


“But Jezebel his wife came to him, and said unto 
him, Why is thy spirit so sad, that thou eatest no 
bread? 

And he said unto her, Because I spake unto Naboth 
the Jezreelite, and said unto him, Give me thy vine- 
yard for money; or else, if it please thee, I will give 
thee another vineyard for it: and he answered, I will 
not give thee my vineyard. 

And Jezebel his wife said unto him, Dost thou now 
govern the kingdom of Israel? arise, and eat bread, 
and let thine heart be merry: I will give thee the 
vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite. 

So she wrote letters in Ahab’s name, and sealed 
them with his seal, and sent the letters unto the elders 
and to the nobles that were in his city, dwelling with 
Naboth. 

And she wrote in the letters, saying, Proclaim a 
fast, and set Naboth on high among the people: 

And set two men, sons of Belial, before him, to bear 
witness against him, saying, Thou didst blaspheme 
God and the king. And then carry him out and stone 
him, that he may die. 

And the men of his city, even the elders and the 
nobles who were inhabitants in his city, did as Jezebel 
had sent unto them, and as it was written in the letters 
which she had sent unto them. 

They proclaimed a fast, and set Naboth on high 
among the people. 

And there came in two men, children of Belial, and 
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sat before him: and the men of Belial witnessed 
against him, even against Naboth, in the presence of 
the people, saying, Naboth did blaspheme God and 
the king. Then they carried him forth out of the city, 
and stoned him with stones, that he died. 

Then they sent to Jezebel, saying, Naboth is stoned, 
and is dead. 

And it came to pass, when Jezebel heard that Na- 
both was stoned, and was dead, that Jezebel said to 
Ahab, Arise, take possession of the vineyard of Naboth 
the Jezreelite, which he refused to give thee for 
money: for Naboth is not alive, but dead. 

And it came to pass, when Ahab heard that Naboth 
was dead, that Ahab rose up to go down to the vine- 
yard of Naboth the Jezreelite, to take possession 
of it.” 


Enters Elijah, a menacing figure, and his 
words are terrible to hear. Ahab is walking 
about his new possession, pride in his mien, 
a childish gladness over his new toy visible 
in every gesture. The last one of whom he 
is thinking is the stern Tishbite, and little 
is he in fear of the Lord God of Elijah. 
His heart has been honeycombed by vice, 
and his manhood is by this time so nebulous 
that it scarcely exists. When he sees Elijah 
his face pales and he exclaims in fright, 
“Hast thou found me, O mine enemy? ” 
Elijah leaves him in no doubt as to the 
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nature of his errand. He pronounces his 
doom. “In the place where the dogs licked 
the blood of Naboth, they shall speedily 
lick thy blood, and for Jezebel, the dogs shall 
eat her by the wall of Jezreel.” 

All this came to pass. The last act in 
the drarna of Jezebel shows her queenly and 
unconquered when confronting certain death. 
Her husband had been slain in battle, accord- 
ing to the prophet’s word. The dogs indeed 
licked his blood, as it poured over his armor 
and stained his chariot, yet he was given the 
burial of a king in Samaria. Jezebel, aware 
of what had happened, made her toilette in the 
fashion of’ her day, put on paint to hide her 
pallor, if so staunch a heart had for an in- 
stant trembled, arranged her hair and looked 
out of the window of the palace. One sees 
her there defiant, unvanquished, arrogant. 
To Jehu riding fast and coming, as she must 
have known, as her executioner, she speaks 
boldly and her final word is an undaunted 
challenge, “Had Zimri peace who slew his 
master?” “Who is on my side?” cries 
Jehu the avenger, and lo, in her own house- 
hold there are those who hate her, and those 
who mean to be, for their own sake, on the 
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winning side. “Throw her down,” is Jehu’s 
mandate. It is quickly obeyed, the strong 
eunuchs seize her, hurl her from the window, 
she is dashed to pieces against the walls of 
Jezreel, and the dogs devour her. Her fate 
is ghastly, but it is deserved. 

Ahab was the father of seventy sons. 
They were all massacred by the order of 
Jehu. Only one of his daughters, of whom 
Jezebel was the mother, is mentioned in the 
sacred narrative. Her name was Athaliah, 
and she inherited, to the full, the bigotry and 
almost insane cruelty of her mother. She 
had been married to Jehoram King of Judah, 
and by this alliance it had been hoped that 
the two kingdoms would be more closely 
bound together than they had previously 
been. Athaliah was a devoted idolater, and 
soon after her marriage, at her instigation, 
the worship of Astarte and Baal had been 
everywhere spread in the kingdom of Judah. 
The kinsmen of her husband had died by 
assassination. She may or may not have 
been back of this tragedy. When, however, 
at Jehu’s wholesale murder of her brethren, 
further emphasized by his entrapping of a 
great host of Baal worshippers in the house 
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of their god, after which they were all put 
to death, Athaliah became a maniac. She 
was wrought to frenzy and resolved that if 
the line of Israel was to be blotted out, that 
of Judah should not remain intact. Sooner 
would she order a slaughter of her own 
children and grandchildren than suffer 
David’s line to continue on the earth. Jehu 
had been equally cruel, for he had already 
slain forty-two princes of Judah and thrown 
their bodies into a well. It was a time of 
insensate, wild and unchained passion, with- 
out so much as a kindly thought to palliate 
it. Yet one little star loomed up on the hori- 
zon,—a baby was saved. Joash, the grand- 
son of Athaliah, was successfully hidden by 
his nurse, who made her escape with him. 
In time he came to the throne and was one 
of the few kings who did honor to David’s 
name. We breathe more freely when we leave 
behind us these red days of ruin and wrath, 
when Jezebel and Athaliah may be passed 
by for women of a nobler type. 
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ROM the day when Elijah ascended 

into heaven in a chariot of fire, letting 
fall his mantle upon Elisha, who was to be 
his successor, the latter stepped into the 
front, and was constantly on the stage. The 
two great prophets were dissimilar in birth 
and training. Unlike Elijah, who suddenly 
emerged from the solitude of the wilderness 
as John the Baptist did centuries later, 
Elisha was the son of wealthy parents and 
had received the best social education of his 
period. Elisha is constantly attended by his 
servant Gehazi, and frequently has around 
him a number of young men, sons of the 
prophets, who are themselves to become 
prophets and to whom Elisha holds the re- 
lation of a professor in college to a studious 
class. The fame of Elisha speedily spread 
after Elijah’s death. He was often in the 
court of the king and often was seen going 
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hither and yon on the journeys which he 
undertook at the bidding of Jehovah. Well 
was he named a man of God, for if ever on 
the earth there lived a God’s man it was he. 

On a certain road leading past a place 
called Shunem was the abode of a great 
‘woman. She is more important than her 
husband, who is an old man, kind, discreet 
and quite willing to be influenced by the 
wishes of his wife. The Bible calls her a 
great woman, and I like to change that title 
into the phrase a great lady. One of these 
days the exquisite term, lady, will be re- 
habilitated and restored to its proper place 
in our vocabulary. Lady signifies loaf-giver, 
and fitly describes the woman in authority, 
the woman at the head of affairs, the house 
mistress, the homemaker. True to her name 
and character, the great lady of Shunem, 
seeing the prophet passing her door, knowing 
that he must be weary and in need of re- 
freshment, sent an invitation to him once 
and again that he would turn in and eat 
bread. After dispensing her hospitality in 
this manner several times, she said to her 
husband that it would be a good plan to 
build for the prophet a little outside room 
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into which he might enter at his convenience, 
furnishing it with simplicity and yet with 
comfort, and letting him know that it was 
reserved at all times for his use alone. This 
was not an ordinary guest chamber. The 
lady intended it only for the occupa- 
tion of the man of God. Her husband agreed 
with her that the wayfaring prophet ought 
to have suitable entertainment, and so the 
prophet’s chamber was built and furnished. 
What more could it have had than the great 
lady supplied? Every requisite of absolute 
comfort in that Eastern time was included 
in a bed, a table, a stool and a candlestick. 
The prophet availed himself of the Shu- 
nammite’s hospitality and after a while sent 
Gehazi to her with a request that she would 
come to him. The etiquette of the day would 
not have permitted him to go into her house 
and ask an interview there. When she came 
he expressed his appreciation of her kindness, 
and inquired if there was not something she 
wanted, or some way in which he might 
serve her. “Wilt thou be spoken for to the 
king, or the captain of the host?” he asks, 
and the inference is that she had but to ask 
and whatever she longed for would be given 
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her. Her answer is stately in its dignified 
simplicity, “I dwell among mine own.” 
There was nothing even a man of God could 
gain from king or captain to add dignity to 
this fair woman of an ancient day. She 
dwelt among her own kindred. Her nearest 
and dearest were beside her. 

Elisha was disappointed, but Gehazi, the 
servant, who had talked with the Shunam- 
mite’s people and met the men and women of 
her house, knew more than his master did. 
“She has no child,” he said, “and her hus- 
band is old.” Elisha understood without 
further explanation that there was an un- 
satisfied longing in the proud heart of this 
childless woman. He sent for her again and, 
unsolicited, gave her the promise that in due 
time she should embrace a child, her very 
own. The promise was fulfilled. 


“And when the child was grown, it fell on a day, 
that he went out to his father to the reapers. 

And he said unto his father, My head, my head. 
And he said to a lad, Carry him to his mother. 

And when he had taken him, and brought him to his 
mother, he sat on her knees till noon, and then died. 

And she went up, and laid him on the bed of the 
man of God, and shut the door upon him, and went 
out. 
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And she called unto her husband, and said, Send 
me, I pray thee, one of the young men, and one of 
the asses, that I may run to the man of God, and 
come again. | 

And he said, Wherefore wilt thou go to him to-day? 
it is neither new moon, nor the sabbath. And she 
said, It shall be well. 

Then she saddled an ass and said to her servant, 
Drive, and go forward; slack not thy riding for me, 
except I bid thee. 

So she went and came unto the man of God to 
mount Carmel. And it came to pass, when the man 
of God saw her afar off, that he said to Gehazi his 
servant, Behold, yonder is that Shunammite: 

Run now, I pray thee, to meet her, and say unto 
her, Is it well with thee? is it well with thy husband? 
is it well with the child? And she answered, It is well. 

And when she came to the man of God to the hill, 
she caught him by the feet: but Gehazi came near 
to thrust her away. And the man of God said, Let 
her alone; for her soul is vexed within her: and the 
Lord hath hid it from me, and hath not told me. 

Then she said, Did I desire a son of my lord? did 
I not say, Do not deceive me? 

Then he said to Gehazi, Gird up thy loins and take 
my staff in thine hand, and go thy way: if thou meet 
any man, salute him not; and, if any salute thee, 
answer him not again: and lay my staff upon the face 
of the child. 

And the mother of the child said, As the Lord liveth, 
and as thy soul liveth, I will not leave thee. And he 
arose, and followed her, 

And Gehazi passed on before them, and laid the 
Staff upon the face of the child; but there was neither 
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voice, nor hearing. Wherefore he went again to meet 
him, and told him, saying, The child is not awaked. 

And when Elisha was come into the house, behold, 
the child was dead, and laid upon his bed. 

He went in therefore, and shut the door upon them 
twain, and prayed unto the Lord. 

And he went up, and lay upon the child, and put 
his mouth upon his mouth, and his eyes upon his eyes, 
and his hands upon his hands: and he stretched him- 
self upon the child; and the flesh of the child waxed 
warm. 

Then he returned, and walked in the house to and 
fro; and went up, and stretched himself upon him: 
and the child sneezed seven times, and the child 
opened his eyes. 

And he called Gehazi, and said, Call this Shunam- 
mite. So he called her. And when she was come in 
unto him, he said, Take up thy son. 

Then she went in, and fell at his feet, and bowed 
herself to the ground, and took up her son, and went 
out.” 


One may imagine the great gladness that 
overflowed the household of Shunem at the 
birth of this son and heir. So many, many 
possibilities are wrapped in the folded bud 
of infancy that the tiny hand of a child is the 
most wonderful, precious and mighty thing 
in the wide, wide world. A new light trans- 
figured the face of this lady of Shunem. 
She grew younger, fairer, happier, day by 
day. By and by a time arrived when the 
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child could walk, could talk, could be a little 
companion and comrade. Father and mother 
were united in closer love as hand in hand 
they would stand at night and look upon 
their child fast asleep, or listen in the morn- 
ing for his waking laughter and the patter 
of his little feet across the floor. One day 
when he is old enough his father takes him 
to the harvest field and there the child is 
suddenly overcome and _ prostrated by the 
heat of the sun. “ My head, my head,” he 
cries as he falls fainting to the ground, and 
the father, not specially frightened by the 
effect of a touch of sun on the child, tells 
one of the young men to carry him home to 
his mother. The father is not anxious or he 
would have left his reaping and himself gone 
back with his boy. At noon the child dies 
in his mother’s arms. I am recapitulating 
because I wish to emphasize the singular 
self-control, presence of mind and underlying 
faith of this Shunammite lady suddenly 
bereft of her child of promise. She neither 
weeps, rends her garments nor tears her 
hair. There is no disturbance in her face, 
dress or manner, no tremor in her voice; 
more of command than of wistful appeal 
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when she tells her husband that she must 
proceed without an instant’s delay to Mount 
Carmel, the residence of the man of God. 
The husband suspects nothing, is unaware of 
the catastrophe, the dire tragedy that has 
eclipsed her heart and will break his; he 
thinks it a little strange that she must at 
once consult the prophet since it is not the 
Sabbath, nor a feast, but he gives the neces- 
sary order and she sets out on her errand. 
She has left her child cold in death on the 
prophet’s bed in the prophet’s chamber. 
“Drive fast,” she says to the young man 
and she utters no other word. 

As we have read the story we see that 
Elisha, observing her coming and the man- 
ner in which she approaches, knows at once 
that something has happened. “Something 
has happened,” he says, “to this Shunam- 
mite woman who has befriended me, and 
the Lord has hidden it from me.” Her first 
words enlighten him. A world of tender 
reproach and repressed agony is in her ad- 
dress. Again as we read the story we see 
Elisha sending Gehazi forward, with the 
strictest injunction not to loiter on the way. 
He was to bear the prophet’s staff, to salute 
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no man, to stop at no man’s door, to permit 
no man to hinder him by so much as an 
instant. He was to lay the staff on the face 
of the child. 

Still another step was to be taken. No 
laying of a dead staff on the face of a dead 
child, though it belonged to a man of God 
and be borne without delay by his servant, 
will suffice to call back life into this sleeper. 
The prophet’s staff has no potency. When 
the prophet himself enters the little room, 
shuts the door, prays with what intensity 
of supplication we may discern as he stretches 
himself on the little one’s form and breathes 
his own breath into the lips of the child, the 
child revives. Life returns, warmth replaces 
the death chill, the closed eyes open. The 
mother comes when the prophet sends for 
her and receives into her arms her living 
child. 

It is not apart from this Story nor is the 
lesson in the least forced when we bid our- 
selves remember that the prophet’s staff is 
never to be trusted as a means of bringing 
life from the dead. Our churches are far 
too ready to think of church work, of lec- 
tures, panoramas, suppers, social affairs of 
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this or the other kind, as the best means of 
awakening dormant churches and bringing 
souls dead in sin into the clear light of 
Christ’s salvation. The prophet’s staff never 
yet initiated a revival. Substitute for this 
child lying white and still on the bed in 
Elisha’s room, a moribund church or a soul 
that has lost its hold upon Christ and im- 
mortality. None of these makeshifts which 
have been mentioned, and nothing that 
merely appeals to the intellect, will help 
either the church or the man. The vitalizing 
presence of Jesus Christ in the person of one 
of His friends, the bringing to the soul or 
the church the breath of heaven itself are 
the only agencies that will prove effectual. 
These are the thoughts that stay with us 
as our eyes follow the figure of the lady of 
Shunem with her child in her arms. 
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oS as the Syrian, was a great com- 

mander. He was a favorite with the 
king and the army, had risen to the height 
of human success, and achieved military fame. 
Everything that earth could give him had 
been abundantly showered upon his _ head. 
His home was ample and beautiful, he had a 
devoted wife, troops of friends, and serv- 
ants who did his bidding, not from fear, 
but from ardent affection. With all this 


Naaman was neither fortunate nor happy. | 


A fatal shadow was on the edge of his life 
and was creeping in inch by inch, slowly but 
surely, to sap the foundations at the centre. 
Naaman was a leper. No disease in ancient 
or modern times compares with leprosy in 
the dread dismay its presence causes to the 
sufferer and the sufferer’s friends, for as yet 
the plague of leprosy resists the resources of 
medical skill, baffles science, sets its victim 
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outside the activities of social life and con- 
demns him to a perpetual quarantine. Re- 
cently a hope has risen on the horizon that 
a cure may be found for this malady, but as 
yet no victim has been restored to health in 
such wise that no return or new outbreak of 
the disease could be depended upon. Not 
only has leprosy always been a vile and loath- 
some disease, gradually eating away the 
flesh so that the face and form of the sufferer 
undergo horrible disfiguration, but by de- 
grees, in its slow progress, a finger, a hand 
or a foot may be eaten away and drop off 
through decay. There have been, in our day, 
men and women of a heroism so rare and a 
devotion so extreme that they have gone to 
dwell voluntarily in a leper community ac- 
cepting for Christ’s sake their sentence of 
lifelong imprisonment. 

Leprosy is a contagious disease and no 
one coming in contact with it is immune 
from the danger of contracting its morbid 
plague. Robert Louis Stevenson and Jack 
London have written in their peculiar fash- 
ion of the leper islands in the East. Many 
years ago Robert Murray McCheyne, a 
Scottish minister whose memory is still 
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fragrant, was one of a party of investiga- 
tion as to foreign missions in the Holy 
Land, and he too described, in sad colors, 
the condition of lepers as he saw them, not 
close by indeed, but from a little distance. 

In our Lord’s day the leper was forbidden 
to mingle with his kind, but wrapped in an 
opaque sheet, his hands extending a box 
attached to a long stick, he might hover 
timidly by the highwayside and solicit alms. 
The law compelled him to cry “ Unclean,” 
at the top of his voice, if he saw any one 
approaching. Among the most wonderful 
miracles done by our Lord were those in 
which He healed the lepers. On one occa- 
sion Jesus, by His Divine power and in His 
Sweet compassion, healed ten lepers, a pitiful 
group, who appealed to Him not in vain. 
Of the ten only one thought it worth while 
to come back and thank the Healer who had 
bestowed upon him the great gift of health 
and life. ‘Were there not ten cleansed? ” 
exclaimed our Saviour, “but where are the 
nine?” It. was’ a commentary on the in- 
‘gratitude of those who receive large benefits 
and have no feeling of gratitude. 

Leprosy is a type of sin. As it attacks 
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the body and makes it degenerate in tissue 
and fibre, poisoning the blood, destroying 
the energy and depraving the nerves, so sin 
wastes away the strength of the soul. 
“His strength is as the strength of ten be- 
cause his heart is pure,” writes the poet of 
his ideal knight. “The pure in heart shall 
see God,” said our Lord in the Beatitudes. 
Sin leaves a deadly stain on the spiritual 
life, and the only remedy for it is found at 
the foot of the Cross. “ Purge me with hyssop 
and I shall be clean. Wash me and I shall 
be whiter than snow,” must be the heart-cry 
of the sinner. “Saved by grace” must be 
the motive finally of the song of redemption. 

In the great house of Naaman there was 
one small, insignificant and obscure retainer, 
a little slave carried away captive from her 
native land of Judea, picked up by the general 
as he rode away from a raid, and because 
she was a child and beautiful and winsome, 
bestowed upon Naaman’s wife as he might 
have given her any other gift of trifling value. 
Naaman little knew, great personage that he 
was, how much this small captive was to 
mean to him in the course of events. She 
waited upon Naaman’s wife, did her errands, 
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carried messages and performed such serv- 
ices as a handmaid might. Whether she was 
of noble birth herself or the daughter of a 
peasant, we are not told. We may think of 
her as having had her homesick hours, her 
times of longing for father, mother, brothers 
and sisters, and her hours of prayer that she 
might yet be restored to them. Whether 
she ever saw them again we cannot tell, but 
at least we may please ourselves by fancying 
that Naaman did not forget to reward her as 
she must have desired, when a great de- 
liverance came to him through a sugges- 
tion of hers. 

Very quietly the little maid looked up one 
day into the grieved face of her mistress. 
Shall we quote the story as we find it in the 
Bible? 

“And she said unto her mistress, Would God my 
lord were with the prophet that is in Samaria! for he 
would recover him of his leprosy. 

And one went in, and told his lord, saying, Thus 
and thus said the maid that is of the land of Israel. 

And the king of Syria said, Go to, go, and I will 
send a letter unto the king of Israel, And he de- 
parted, and took with him ten talents of silver, and 


six thousand pieces of gold, and ten changes of rai- 
ment. 


And he brought the letter to the king of Israel, 
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saying, Now when this letter is come unto thee, be- 
hold, I have therewith sent Naaman my servant to 
thee, that thou mayest recover him of his leprosy. 

And it came to pass, when the king of Israel had 
read the letter, that he rent his clothes, and said, 
Am I God, to kill and to make alive, that this man 
doth send unto me to recover a man of his leprosy? 
wherefore consider, I pray you, and see how he seek- 
eth a quarrel against me. 

And it was so, when Elisha the man of God had 
heard that the king of Israel had rent his clothes, 
that he sent to the king, saying, Wherefore hast thou 
rent thy clothes? let him come now to me, and he 
shall know that there is a prophet in Israel. 

So Naaman came with his horses and with his 
chariot, and stood at the door of the house of Elisha. 

And Elisha sent a messenger unto him, saying, Go 
and wash in Jordan seven times, and thy flesh shall 
come again to thee, and thou shalt be clean. 

But Naaman was wroth, and went away, and said, 
Behold, I thought, He will surely come out to me, 
and stand, and call on the name of the Lord his God, 
and strike his hand over the place, and recover the 
leper. 

Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, 
better than all the waters of Israel? may I not wash 
in them, and be clean? So he turned and went away 
in a rage. 

And his servants came near, and spake unto him, 
and said, My father, if the prophet had bid thee do 
some great thing, wouldest thou not have done it? 
how much rather then, when he saith to thee, Wash, 
and be clean? 

Then went he down, and dipped himself seven times 
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in Jordan, according to the saying of the man of God: 
and his flesh came again like unto the flesh of a little 
child, and he was clean. 

And he returned to the man of God, he and all his 
company, and came, and stood before him: and he 
said, Behold, now I know that there is no God in 
all the earth, but in Israel: now therefore, I pray thee, 
take a blessing of thy servant.” 


Naaman was not unlike people in general 
in wishing to have a considerable amount of 
personal deference from a specialist to whom 
a case is presented. Apparently it is part 
of the nature of disease urgently to wish that 
a fuss be made over it. Naaman, accustomed 
to almost servile attention in his own land, 
was disposed to feel slighted when the 
prophet Elisha did not so much as come to 
the door to look at him who had stopped 
there in his chariot, but contented himself 
with sending a laconic message. He was 
further offended when told that the waters 
of Jordan were to be for him the waters of 
healing. Were not the sparkling rivers of 
his own country more beautiful than this 
mountain stream of Judea? The man was 
very angry and put himself presently into a 
rage. His servants, understanding his tem- 
perament and loving him, soothed him by a 
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common-sense remark. Would he not have 
willingly gone on a pilgrimage or submitted 
to.a torturing process of pain had the prophet 
prescribed such means? But here was just 
a simple little thing to do, merely to dip in 
the waters of Jordan seven times. Surely the 
prescription was worth the effort. 

A side light is flashed upon Naaman’s 
value to his king and the love his sovereign 
had for him, in the correspondence between 
the kings of Syria and Israel. The King of 
Syria had never heard of Elisha, Jehovah’s 
prophet, and the King of Israel who knew 
Elisha very well was almost as ignorant of 
Elisha’s readiness to help and power to do 
so, as if he had been a stranger to Elisha’s 
God. When the Syrian messengers came 
with their letter and their master’s magnifi- 
cent offer, the king rent his clothes and cried 
out in despair. Elisha is the real king in the 
root meaning of the word, for the true king 
is the man who can do something. “Send 
him to me,” says Elisha in kingly fashion, 
“and he shall know that there is a God in 
Israel.” 

The final sequence of this story is lamenta- 
ble. Naaman returned to Elisha’s door and 
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endeavored to repay the prophet for what he 
had done. Elisha refused to accept a gratuity 
and was not to be persuaded, although 
Naaman pressed the matter strongly. 
Naaman declared his intention for the future 
to accept Elisha’s God as his, realizing as 
he did that Jehovah was the only powerful 
and loving God who was worthy of worship. 
He asked for a single concession. His royal 
master expected him to attend him _ per- 
sonally in the house of Rimmon when the 
king offered sacrifices there. Naaman did 
not see how he could be excused from such 
attendance, and he asked if he might be per- 
mitted, his master leaning upon him, to bow 
before the Syrian altar, if the bow were 
merely formal courtesy and did not express 
the real meaning of his heart. Elisha bade 
him go in peace and he departed. Hardly 
was he out of sight when Gehazi, the proph- 
et’s servant, who had watched the inter- 
view and heard the conversation with dis- 
approval and indignation (Gehazi being 
covetous and reluctant to let a possible gift 
pass by the door), ran hot-foot after the 
chariot. He was seen as he advanced in 
haste as if sent with a message or on an 
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errand. Naaman descended from his chariot 
and waited for the man. Gehazi shamelessly 
compromised Elisha in the request he was 
bold enough to make. And Naaman said, 
“Ts all well?” 


“And he said, All is well. My master hath sent 
me, saying, Behold, even now there be come to me 
from mount Ephraim two young men of the sons of 
the prophets: give them, I pray thee, a talent of sil- 
ver, and two changes of garments. 

And Naaman said, Be content, take two talents. 
And he urged him, and bound two talents of silver 
in two bags, with two changes of garments, and laid 
them upon two of his servants; and they bare them 
before him. 

And when he came to the tower, he took them 
from their hand, and bestowed them in the house: 
and he let the men go, and they departed. 

But he went in, and stood before his master. And 
Elisha said unto him, Whence comest thou, Gehazi? 
And he said, Thy servant went no whither. 

And he said unto him, Went not mine heart with 
thee, when the man turned again from his chariot to 
meet thee? Is it a time to receive money, and to 
receive garments, and olive-yards, ‘and vineyards, and 
sheep, and oxen, and menservants, and maidservants? 

The leprosy therefore of Naaman shall cleave unto 
thee, and unto thy seed for ever. And he went out 
from his presence a leper as white as snow.” 
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HULDAH, THE DISCREET 
COUNSELLOR 


F Huldah we are told little, but the 

little is very suggestive. She was 
the wife of Shallum, who was keeper of the 
wardrobe for the priests. We find her a 
grave motherly personage to whom young 
and old turn when they are in need of advice. 
We judge her to have been a quiet home- 
staying woman whose words were not hasty 
nor ill-considered, but who gave thought to 
what she said and did. Huldah was one of 
those women among the Hebrews to whom 
men went when they wanted to learn what 
God would have them do. She lived in the 
reign of Josiah, a great reformer. She may 
have had much to do with his early training, 
for Josiah became king when he was only 
eight years old, succeeding his father Amon 
and his grandfather Manasseh, both of whom 
had been idolaters and had encouraged the 
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practices of heathendom, leading the children 
of Israel into sin. Some one must early have 
taught Josiah a better way. 

He had been eighteen years on the throne 
and had instituted radical changes and sweep- 
ing reforms when, while the temple was 
being repaired, a long-lost book of the law 
was found. The discovery of this treasure 
awoke enthusiasm in the breasts of all who 
adhered to the pure worship of Jehovah. 
King, priests and people rejoiced together, 
contributions flowed into the sanctuary, the 
workmen redoubled their zeal, and a deputa- 
tion was sent to Huldah that she might in- 
quire of the Lord and dictate the future 
course of the sovereign. 

In unsparing terms she reprobated the 
general lapse of the people, solemnly pro- 
phesying that desolation and destruction 
should yet come to the land on account of 
the iniquity of the people. To the king she 
sent an assurance that the Lord had heard 
his prayers and accepted his efforts to the 
restoration of righteousness. He should go 
to his grave in peace, and behold none of the 
calamities ordained as the punishment of the 
nation. 
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Huldah is the type of the stern, uncom- 
promising and conscientious woman who in 
every age has foretold the doom of trans- 
gressors and given only scanty comfort to 
those who were doing their best. Such 
women as she may have lived among the 
Covenanters of Scotland and the Huguenots 
of France; such women may have inspired the 
Roundheads when they fought the Cavaliers: 
in the days of Charles Stuart and Cromwell, 
and such women always have a claim to re- 
spect, although they do not always win love. 

In contrast to Huldah, was the prophetess 
Noadiah who flourished at a later date, and 
who tried to frustrate the labors of Nehemiah 
when he was rebuilding the walls of Jeru- 
salem. In praying that the Lord would 
recompense the enemies of Jerusalen as they 
deserved, Nehemiah particularly spoke of 
this prophetess, who threw her influence on 
the wrong side with a woman’s fiery enthu- 
siasm and reckless zeal. 

Huldah the discreet has only a paragraph 
or two in the Bible, but she cannot be passed 
over when we are studying the women of 
Hebrew history. 
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XXV 
VASHTI THE DEPOSED 


ASHTI was the queen of Persia. She 
was the wife of Ahasuerus, a woman 
of peerless beauty and perfect modesty. Ac- 
cording to the traditions and customs of her 
country and time, Vashti was not to be seen 
in public and was not to be looked upon by 
another man than her husband. When 
Ahasuerus gave a great feast lasting seven 
days, a feast to which he invited his boon 
companions of the court and a host of noble 
guests, Vashti, on her part, gave a feast in 
the house of the women and here she enter- 
tained, in equal splendor her friends, the 
women of the harem and other ladies of dis- 
tinction in the kingdom. The court of Persia 
at this time lacked nothing of magnificence 
and affluence, as may easily be shown by a 
glance at the description of the palace. 
“The king made a feast unto all the people that 
were present in Shushan the palace, both unto great 
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and small, seven days, in the court of the garden of 
the king’s palace; 

Where were white, green, and blue, hangings, fast- 
ened with cords of fine linen and purple to silver 
rings and pillars of marble: the beds were of gold 
and silver, upon a pavement of red, and blue, and 
white, and black, marble. 

And they gave them drink in vessels of gold, (the 
vessels being diverse one from another,) and royal 
wine in abundance, according to the state of the king.” 


We may imagine the Oriental splendor of 
the guests and their profuse luxury as they 
reclined on couches and divans and drank 
the royal wine. 

In the court of the women, which was said 
to be two hundred feet in length and gor- 
geously appointed, we may fancy that sweets 
and dainty dishes were served, but there is 
no record of drunkenness at Vashti’s feast. 
The men drank deeply day by day. The 
women retained their self-respect and did 
not lull their wits by excess in wine. On 
the seventh day when the heart of the king 
had waxed merry and the foolish mirth had 
made him half an imbecile, he suddenly, with 
drunken caprice, resolved to do an unprece- 
dented thing. He ordered his royal chamber- 
lains to carry a strange message to his queen. 
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“ Tell Vashti,’” he said, “to come before me 
here and show herself in her royal apparel 
with the crown on her head in the presence 
of this assembly.” 

When Vashti heard this mandate of her 
besotted lord, for the first time in her life 
she rebelled. Compliance with so gross a 
request was impossible to this great lady of 
Persia. One may easily fancy the awe that 
fell upon the women at their feast, and the 
horror that swept over them like a wave 
when so preposterous a demand was made to 
the mistress of the banquet. Vashti’s re- 
fusal was unqualified. 

When it reached the king he had arrived 
at another stage of intoxication. He was 
now in the condition of a man whose anger 
could not brook contradiction. The men 
about him were most of them in the same 
condition that had overtaken the monarch. 
The remainder were disposed to curry favor 
with him at any cost, and to a man they 
ranged themselves in opposition to Vashti. 
At this distance their dismay lest their wives 
should imitate Vashti’s example and decline 
to render them obedience, appears ludicrous 
in the extreme. It seems as if they were 
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absolutely terrified lest the sceptre of do- 
minion should be wrested from their hands 
-and their hitherto meek and_ subservient 
wives venture to assert equality with them. 
Vashti was the first of her sex to lead the 
van in a crusade for the rights and privileges 
of woman, and she did this in an era when 

man was decidedly in the ascendant. She 
_ made no stand except upon the immemorial 
right to seclusion and honor as opposed to 
anything common or public in the life of an 
Eastern woman. She excited a storm of 
anger in the breast of Ahasuerus and awak- 
ened a tempest of trouble for herself through 
the cowardice or pusillanimity of the cour- 
tiers. 

Then the king, appealing to his wise men 
and counsellors, inquired: 


“What shall we do unto the queen Vashti accord- 
ing to law, because she hath not performed the com- 
mandment of the king Ahasuerus by the chamber- 
lains? 

And Memucan answered before the king and the 
princes, Vashti the queen hath not done wrong to the 
king only, but also to all the princes, and to all the 
people that are in all the provinces of the king 
Ahasuerus. 

For this deed of the queen shall come abroad unto 
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all women, so that they shall despise their husbands 
in their eyes, when it shall be reported, the king 
Ahasuerus commanded Vashti the queen to be brought 
in before him, but she came not. 

Likewise shall the ladies of Persia and Media say 
this day unto all the king’s princes, which have heard 
of the deed of the queen. Thus shall there arise too 
much contempt and wrath. 

Tf it please the king, let there go a royal command- 
ment from him, and let it be written among the laws 
of the Persians and the Medes, that it be not altered, 
That Vashti come no more before king Ahasuerus; 
and let the king give her royal estate unto another 
that is better than she. 

And when the king’s decree which he shall make 
shall be published throughout all his empire, (for it is 
great,) all the wives shall give to their husbands 
honor, both to great and small. 

And the saying pleased the king and the princes; 
and the king did according to the word of Memucan: 

For he sent letters into all the king’s provinces, into 
every province according to the writing thereof, and 
to every people after their language, that every man 
should bear rule in his own house, and that it should 
be published according to the language of every 
people.” 


Vashti was deposed from her sovereignty, 
but in the very act she was exalted to a place 
of honor among women great and good. In 
her retirement she may have been unhappy, 
but we may be sure she preferred her ob- 
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scurity to the sacrifice she would have made 
had she paraded herself in the midst of a 
drunken multitude. The crown of pure 
womanhood remained hers, though she wore 
no longer the diadem of Persia. 
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XXVI 


ESTHER, THE SAVIOR OF HER 
PEOPLE 


6 HUSHAN, ‘the city of lilies,’ was built even 
before the days of Abraham, in a lovely cli- 
mate, and a country of unparalleled fertility 

and beauty, near the western slope of the great Bahk- 

tiyari Mountains. Under Cyrus and his successors, it 
shared with Persepolis the honor of being the favor- 
ite residence of the Persian court. The great palaces 
erected in both were counterparts of each other. Of 
the ruins of the latter, the world has most admirable 
drawings from the hands of modern artists; and its 
inscriptions have furnished materials of surpassing 
interest to the linguist and historian, while from Shu- 
shan but a few fragments have been recovered. The 
site and plan of the palace of Ahasuerus and Esther 


‘have been traced out by English skill and persever- 


ance.” 


Four years had elapsed since Vashti 
had been deposed from her queenly place. 
As yet Ahasuerus had chosen no successor 
to Vashti; though many beautiful maidens 
had been offered him, none suited his fas- 
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tidious taste and none compared, in his mind, 
with the beautiful woman whom he had sent 
forever out of his sight. An Oriental despot 
whose will was absolute, who had the power 
of life and death at his nod, and whose tem- 
per was frequently furious and uncontrolled, 
the maidens were fortunate who were not 
elevated to the perilous honor of a seat be- 
side him on the throne. Among the many 
young girls who were discovered and brought 
to the palace, remaining there for a time on 
probation and receiving constant preparation 
at the hands of skilled women-servants, for 
the possible royalty awaiting them, was a 
little Hebrew maiden named Hadasa. This 
name was changed to Esther. 

She was an orphan, a child of the covenant, 
one who had been devoutly trained in the 
religion of her fathers by her near kinsman 
Mordecai, who had brought her up. There 
were thousands of Jews and their descend- 
ants who had been in the empire of Ahasu- 
erus ever since they had been carried into 
captivity by Nebuchadnezzar. Many of them 
rose to eminence in state-craft and finance, 
and not a few surpassed the wise men of the 
kingdom in their wisdom and learning and 
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ability to deal with affairs of importance. 
Among these eminent Jews was Mordecai, 
and it may not have been with reluctance, 
since he was sagacious and far-seeing, that 
he permitted his pearl of girlhood, his beau- 
tiful Esther, to become a candidate for the 
vacant queenship in the palace. The child 
was fair to look upon, with starry eyes, deli- 
cate features, soft curves and slender figure, 
beautiful as are many of the women of her 
race to this day in their early youth. Morde- 
cai sat in the king’s gate, and men consulted 
him there. 

The prime favorite of Ahasuerus, the man 
nearest him in confidence, his minister and 
right hand in the control of the empire, was 
one Haman, not a Persian, but an Amalekite. 
Haman hated the Jews with an inherited 
animosity. Centuries earlier the children of 
Israel and the children of Amalek had strug- 
gled in deadly combat and the Amalekites 
had been beaten. In the ashes of the old 
feud red embers glowed. It needed only a 
breath to fan them into flame. Haman and 
his friends plotted against the Jews, plotted 
secretly and subtly and so successfully that 
they finally fixed a day when by the king’s 
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decree every Jewish family beneath the sway 
of Ahasuerus, near the capitol or remote 
from it, should be exterminated. Man, 
woman and child, the aged and the young, 
the rich and the poor were to perish together. 
Every Jewish house should be looted, and 
every Jewish field confiscated. 


“ And the letters were sent by posts into all the 
king’s provinces, to destroy, to kill, and to cause to 
perish, all Jews, both young and old, little children 
and women, in one day, even upon the thirteenth 
day of the twelfth month, which is the month Adar, 
and to take the spoil of them for a prey. 

The copy of the writing for a commandment to 
be given in every province was published unto all 
people, that they should be ready against that day. 

The posts went out, being hastened by the king’s 
commandment, and the decree was given in Shushan 
the palace. And the king and Haman sat down to 
drink; but the city Shushan was perplexed.” 


Mordecai heard of the disaster that was 
marching with swift pace toward his people. 
Esther, his little niece, had now been chosen 
queen and her coronation was an incident of 
the immediate past. The monarch had not 
yet had time to weary of her charms. She 
had been always an obedient child. Mordecai 
communicated with her not personally, but 
by means of faithful agents, telling her that 
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she must intercede with the king in behalf 
of her people. No wonder Esther trembled 
at the task before her, for she literally took 
her life in her hands when she ventured, as 
she did, under Mordecai’s influence and at 
his command, into the presence of the king 
when he had not sent for her. Thus to in- 
trude was to incur the penalty of death, if 
the king were angry. 

When Esther represented this to Mordecai 
he insisted that she must accept the risk. 
“Tt may be that thou art come to the king- 
dom, little one mine, for such a time as this. 
Think not that thou shalt escape when the 
decree against thy father’s house and thy 
people is put into execution.” Mordecai was 
right. Had Haman succeeded in his con- 
spiracy and carried out to its last gruesome 
detail his black plot against the Jews, Esther 
would have been among the first to fall. 
Although her lineage and race had been kept 
secret when first she was brought to the 
palace, every one now was well aware that 
the young queen had been a Jewish maiden. 

In the palace of Shushan there were those 
who loved her, there were those who envied 
her, and there were those who would shed 
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no tears had her name and fame and life been 
blotted out at a single stroke. 

It has often been said that in the sacred 
canon the book of Esther is distinguished 
from the rest by a want of spirituality. 
Critics have declared that the name of God 
does not appear in it, and that the story of 
Esther is a story of war and politics more 
than a story of religion. Yet from first to 
last this narrative is vitally religious. The 
hatred of Amalek for Israel, originally a race 
feud, had been embittered by differences of 
creed. The character of Mordecai is sym- 
metrical and balanced and is founded on piety. 
Sweet Esther herself fasted and prayed with 
her maidens before saying, “If I perish, I 
perish,’ she went alone unsummoned into 
the presence chamber of the king. He 
was seated on his throne or in a chair of 
state and the golden sceptre lay beside him. 
If he extended it, Esther would be safe. If 
not—but let the issue be what it might, she 
took the risk. 

The king was pleased to be gracious. He 
extended the golden sceptre. “ What is thy 
petition and what is thy request?” he said. 
“Tt shall be given thee to the half of my king- 
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dom.” The only petition Esther had to 
present was pleasing to the king, for it con- 
veyed a compliment. It was only that he and 
Haman, his minister, would come to a ban- 
quet which she would prepare in the gar- 
den on the morrow. 

After that invitation, Haman went home 
to Zeresh his wife and the people of his 
household, walking upon air. He was so 
elated that he could scarcely contain him- 
self. 

The honor that had just been done to him 
was surely a token of greater honors to come. 
Yet nothing could make him quite happy 
while Mordecai, the Jew, sat in the king’s 
gate. By the advice of his wife Haman had 
a gallows constructed on which he meant that 
Mordecai should be hanged, and he was 
ready, when he found the king in the right 
mood, to ask this favor of him. 

A second time Esther invited the king and 
Haman to be guests at her banquet. Some- 
thing transpired that proved to be of moment 
on the night before the second banquet. The 
something was a providential link in the 
chain of strange events. 

“On that night could not the king sleep, and he 
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commanded to bring the book of records of the 
chronicles ; and they were read before the king. 

And it was found written, that Mordecai had told 
of Bigthana and Teresh, two of the king’s chamber- 
lains, the keepers of the door, who sought to lay hand 
on the king Ahasuerus. 

And the king said, What honor and dignity hath 
been done to Mordecai for this? Then said the king’s 
servants that ministered unto him, There is nothing 
done for him. 

And the king said, Who is in the court? Now 
Haman was come into the outward court of the king’s 
house, to speak unto the king to hang Mordecai on 
the gallows that he had prepared for him. 

And the king’s servants said unto him, Behold, 
Haman standeth in the court. And the king said, Let 
him come in. 

So Haman came in. And the king said unto him, 
What shall be done unto the man whom the king 
delighteth to honor? Now Haman thought in his 
heart, To whom would the king delight to do honor 
more than to myself? 

And Haman answered the king, For the man whom 
the king delighteth to honor, 

Let the royal apparel be brought which the king 
useth to wear, and the horse that the king rideth 
upon, and the crown royal which is set upon his head: 

And let this apparel and horse be delivered to the 
hand of one of the king’s most noble princes, that 
they may array the man withal whom the king delight- 
eth to honor, and bring him on horseback through the 
street of the city, and proclaim before him, Thus shall 
it be done to the man whom the king delighteth to 
honor. 
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Then the king said to Haman, Make haste, and take 
the apparel and the horse, as thou hast said, and do 
even so to Mordecai the Jew, that sitteth at the king’s 
gate: let nothing fail of all that thou hast spoken. 

Then took Haman the apparel and the horse, and 
arrayed Mordecai, and brought him on horseback 
through the street of the city, and proclaimed before 
him, Thus shall it be done unto the man whom the 
king delighteth to honor. 

And Mordecai came again unto the king’s gate. But 
Haman hasted to his house mourning, and having his 
head covered.” 


The scene at Esther’s second feast, as we 
read of it in the sacred record, is intensely 
dramatic. 


“So the king and Haman came to banquet with 
Esther the queen. 

And the king said again unto Esther on the second 
day at the banquet of wine, What is thy petition, 
queen Esther? and it shall be granted thee: and what 
is thy request? and it shall be performed, even to the 
half of the kingdom. 

Then Esther the queen answered and said, If I 
have found favor in thy sight, O king, and if it please 
the king, let my life be given me at my petition, and 
my people at my request: 

For we are sold, I and my people, to be destroyed, 
to be slain, and to perish. But if we had been sold 
for bondmen and bondwomen, I had held my tongue, 
although the enemy could not countervail the king’s 
damage. 

Then the king Ahasuerus answered and said unto 
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Esther the queen, Who is he, and where is he, that 
durst presume in his heart to do so? 

And Esther said, The adversary and enemy is this 
wicked Haman. Then Haman was afraid before the 
king and the queen. 

And the king arising from the banquet of wine in 
his wrath went into the palace garden: and Haman 
stood up to make request for his life to Esther the 
queen; for he saw that there was evil determined 
against him by the king.” 


Haman’s downfall came. Alas for Ha- 
man, the day of grace had passed. He had 
shown no mercy, and there was none to 
avail for him. He perished on the gallows 
he had erected for Mordecai. Throughout 
the ages the name of Esther has been vene- 
rated by her people. 
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HE sound of revelry penetrated from 
the great hall where Belshazzar’s feast 
was spread. Never was scene more brilliant 
than that in which Belshazzar the king, domi- 
nating his tables, looked around on his assem- 
bled lords, nobles, statesmen and courtiers of 
every degree. The hours sped on wings. 
Higher and higher rose the tide of mirth 
until suddenly, toward the morning, there 
came a check that effectually changed the 
character and aspect of the banquet. It 
was as if a chill wind swept in from the 
Euphrates, as if without warning a spectral 
figure, wan and white, had glided through the 
room and laid a cold hand here and there on 
one that held a goblet, hushing by its strange 
look the voice of laughter and the shout 
of joy. Yet no wind blew in from the 
Euphrates and no ghost walked through the 
room. 
Far up toward the ceiling there appeared 
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the fingers of a hand, shadowy yet distinct, 
and these fingers were writing words that 
grew out letter by letter before the eyes of 
the spectators. Belshazzar and his guests 
saw the spectral hand, saw the words that 
grew bolder as they looked, “ Mene, mene, 
Tekel, Upharsin,” but they had no clue to 
their meaning. Not one of the wise men 
could interpret them. Profound was the 
learning of the Chaldeans, but the cabalistic 
message baffled them with its mystery, and 
though the king offered rich gifts and great 
honors to him who could read the shadowy 
writing, they stood mute before him, and 
owned themselves ignorant. 

The writing was ill-omened. So much the 
king knew; this, too, his guests felt. Some- 
thing was soon to happen. Some decree 
had been sent agaist Belshazzar by the gods 
he worshipped. Perhaps that great God of 
whom he had heard when he was a child, 
the God whom Nebuchadnezzar his father 
had recognized as having dominion and 
power in every clime and nation, had been 
offended, and a signal disaster was impend- 
ing. 

The consternation that had fallen upon 
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the revellers soon made its way throughout 
the entire palace. The women in their harem 
heard its tidings, brought to them by soft- 
footed underlings and watchers who had 
been unseen gazers on the feast, unsuspected 
as they lurked behind the fold of a curtain or 
peeked between the bar of a lattice. Some 
one went to the queen mother, a matron, ven- 
erable and dignified, the widow of Nebuchad- 
nezzar and the one woman to whom her son 
gave homage, and to whom he listened with 
reverence whenever it pleased her to speak. 
She seldom left her own apartment, and never 
in her whole life had she ventured into the 
company of a throng of riotous men. The 
occasion that had arisen justified her intru- 
sion, and when she stepped into the hall and 
addressed the king, every ear was attentive 
to her words. 


“Now the queen by reason of the words of the king 
and his lords came into the banquet house: and the 
queen spake and said, O king, live for ever: let not 
thy thoughts trouble thee, nor let thy countenance be 
changed. 

There is a man in thy kingdom, in whom is the 
spirit of the holy gods; and in the days of thy father 
light and understanding and wisdom, like the wisdom 
of the gods, was found in him; whom the king Neb- 
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uchadnezzar thy father, the king, I say, thy father, 
made master of the magicians, astrologers, Chaldeans, 
and soothsayers; 

Forasmuch as an excellent spirit, and knowledge, 
and understanding, interpreting of dreams, and shew- 
ing of hard sentences, and dissolving of doubts, were 
found in the same Daniel, whom the king named 
Belteshazzar: now let Daniel be called, and he wiil 
shew the interpretation.” 


We see no more of this queen mother, nor 
is it likely that she ever again looked into 
the face of her son. When Daniel was sent 
for, he appeared, a grave and stately man 
advanced in years, but in the meridian of 
his powers. Indeed, there was in him the 
spirit of the Most High. The man who had 
not blenched when he spent a night in a den 
of lions was unabashed when now he stood 
before Belshazzar and the curious, excited 
and grievously-troubled group of people who 
could not turn their eyes away from that 
haunted wall. 

The king repeated his offer of gifts and 
honors, but Daniel waved them away, Saying, 
“Let thy gifts be to thyself and give thy 
rewards to another.” This man was in no 
need of recognition from Belshazzar nor did 
it please him to see on this heathen king’s 
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table the sacred vessels of purest gold that 
had been brought by Nebuchadnezzar from 
the temple at Jerusalem. “Thy gifts be 
to thyself and thy rewards to another, yet, 
O Belshazzar, I will translate for thee the 
mystic writing thou seest on the wall.” 

The words were fearsome to those who 
heard. There were in them an indictment 
and a terrible sentence. “Mene: God hath 
numbered thy kingdom and finished it. 
Tekel: Thou art weighed in the balances, and 
art found wanting. Peres: Thy kingdom is 
divided and given to the Medes and Per- 
sians.” 

The last royal act of Belshazzar was 
worthy of a king. He made a proclamation 
that Daniel, who had just pronounced his 
doom, should be clothed in scarlet, have a 
gold chain about his neck, and be the third 
ruler in the kingdom. Hardly had he uttered 
this fiat before the Medes and Persians broke 
into his hall, having undermined their way 
into the city, turning aside the waters of the 
Euphrates and filling the palace with armed 
men. In that night was Belshazzar slain, 
and Darius, the Mede, succeeded him on the 
throne. 
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JUDITH AND HOLOFERNES 


oem story of Judith is related in much 
A detail in the book of the Apocrypha 
which bears her name. The several books of e 
the Apocrypha in some family Bibles are te 
found between the Old and New Testaments, ie 
but they have not been accepted as part of ge 
the sacred Scriptures and do not rest upon ig A 
the same authority, according to the early gh 
fathers of the church and the later scholars er. 
and critics, as do the books of the Old and #3 
New Testaments. They, nevertheless, are — git 
historical documents worthy of study and 
amply repaying the reading of thoughtful and 
interested persons. Jerome was the first of 
the early fathers to give his sanction to the 
Book of Judith as worthy the attention of the 
faithful and devout. 

Her story is that of a heroine who intensely 
loved her people, and in order that she might 
free her nation from danger and bondage, 
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took upon herself the task of executing 
vengeance upon a warrior who was the na- 
tion’s assailant. In common with other 
heroines of history, Judith scorned personal 
risk and felt herself justified in becoming the 
instrument of the wrath of God upon a 
heathen intruder whose avowed object was to 
waste her land with fire and sword. 

Like Jael, the wife of Heber, who slew Sis- 
era when he was at her mercy; like Charlotte 
Corday who was the assassin of Murat; like 
Joan d’Arc who heard heaven’s call and rode 
at the head of an army of defiance that she 
might resist tyranny, Judith splendidly dared 
to do that which must have been revolting 
to her woman’s nature and which no man of 
the period had the opportunity to do. It is 
not in woman’s nature to use with woman’s 
hand the sword and the battle-axe, and yet 
upon occasion from the earliest times until 
the present women have nerved themselves 
to commit acts of violence when inspired by 
a grand motive. 

Judith was no weakling. She was a 
woman, young, independent, esteemed by all 
and framed to stand in the van of a reform 
or lead a cause to the death. She was a 
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widow of good family, a daughter of the 
tribe of Simeon and a passionate lover of her 
country. This was the situation in outline 
which induced her to kill Holofernes, and 
it is noteworthy that in the course of her long 
life, outlasting a century by five years, she 
never regretted her deed. She had prepared 
herself for it by prayer and fasting and she 
was enthroned thereafter in the love and 
gratitude of an entire nation. 


“ Nebuchadnezzar, King of the Assyrians in Nine- 
veh, in his twelfth year made war against Arphaxad, 
king of the Medes, summoning all nations to his aid; 
and in his seventeenth year was victorious and de- 
stroyed the Median capital, Ecbatana. The next year 
he sent Holofernes with one hundred and thirty-two 
thousand men to take vengeance on the western lands 
which had refused to come to his help. Holofernes 
laid waste the lands of those who resisted, and re- 
quired the destruction of their sanctuaries and gods, 
and the sole worship of Nebuchadnezzar. The Jews 
feared for Jerusalem and the temple, just recon- 
structed after their recent return from exile. Joakim, 
the high priest, and the Sanhedrin resolved upon re- 
sistance, and ordered the fortifying of certain moun- 
tain towns of Samaria which commanded the entrance 
into Judea from the north. The people gave them- 
selves to fasting and prayer. An Ammonite general, 
Achior, warned Holofernes, with an appeal to history, 
that the God of heaven protected this people unless 
they sinned against him, and for his counsel was de- 
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livered to the enemy. Bethulia was the point of at- 
tack, and upon the issue of its siege depended the fate 
of the Jewish land and religion. The three elders of 
the city—Ozias, Chabris, and Charmis—yielded to the 
demand of the famished people and promised surren- 
der after five days. 

Judith, a rich young widow of the tribe of Simeon, 
confident of the righteousness of her people, believed 
that God would deliver them by her hand. Prepared 
by prayer, and protected by strict observance of legal 
rites, she made her way to Holofernes, predicted the 
speedy destruction of her people because she foresaw 
that in their hunger they would eat unclean and conse- 
crated food, captivated him by her deceits and by her 
beauty, and beheaded him as he lay in a drunken 
stupor after a banquet in her honor. ‘Her beauty 
took his soul prisoner; the scimitar passed through 
his neck.’ She returned with the head to Bethulia. 
Achior recognized it, and at sight of it was 
converted to Judaism. Confusion and fear fell upon 
the leaderless army of the Assyrians, and the Jews 
slaughtered them in their flight and gained great 
spoils. Judith was richly rewarded and honored, and 
in a song celebrated the deliverance. Peace reigned 
during her long life of one hundred and five years, and 
for a long time after.” 
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XXIX 
MARY, THE MOTHER OF JESUS 


HE Christian year has one wonderful 

pearl of days in its chain, a day in De- 
cember when we kneel with shepherds and 
wise men and bring our gifts, our gold, 
frankincense and myrrh and lay them at the 
feet of the Child. Christmas is the world’s 
greatest day. History before and after that 
marvellous event in Bethlehem is dated and 
will be dated until the end of time. 

Twenty centuries have rolled by since the 
Roman Augustus sent forth a decree that all 
the known world should be taxed. Ages be- 
fore it had been prophesied that in the fulness 
of time Messiah should come. When Christ 
was born the world was at peace beneath the 
widespread conquering wings of the Roman 
eagle. Imperial Rome swayed the globe. 
From his throne in the city of the seven 
hills Augustus Casar sent his legions, his 
governers and his commands to the ends of 
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the earth, and from the ends of the earth he 
reaped a golden harvest. 

Judea, once dominated by David and splen- 
did under Solomon, was now a tributary 
province. Jerusalem, its capital, was thronged 
by men of all nations. The Greek, the Ro- 
man, the inhabitant of a barbarous outlying 
country beyond a distant sea, the Hebrews 
themselves sullen and discontented, yet super- 
ficially docile, all these various elements met 
and mingled in the thronging streets of the 
old city. 

Not very far away was Bethlehem, the 
house of bread, well named of old, since He 
who was to be the living Bread of every 
generation was to be born therein. Shall 
we pause just here and repeat the ex- 
quisite Christmas hymn of Phillips Brooks? 

“OQ little town of Bethlehem! 
How still we see thee lie; 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by; 
Yet in the dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light; 


The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night. 


For Christ is born of Mary, 
And gathered all above, 
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While mortals sleep, the angels keep 
Their watch of wondering love. 

O morning stars, together 
Proclaim the holy birth! 

And praises sing to God the King 
And peace to men on earth. 


How silently, how silently, 
The wond’rous gift is given! 
So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of His heaven. 
No ear may hear His coming, 
But in this world of sin, 
Where meek souls will receive Him still, 
The dear Christ enters in. 


O holy Child of Bethlehem! 
Descend on us, we pray; 

Cast out our sin, and enter in, 
Be born in us to-day. 

We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; 

O come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Immanuel!” 


The Roman tax-gatherer did his work 
thoroughly. Each Jewish head of a family 
was notified that, wherever his home might 
be, he must return to the place whence his 
family originated, there to be enumerated 
in the census and there to pay his tribute. 
Away up in Galilee in the thriving city of 
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Nazareth there was a carpenter named 
Joseph. He was of the house and lineage of 
David, and that he might be taxed according 
to the Emperor’s decree he must leave his 
shop and his home and fare to Bethlehem. 
He was accompanied by his young wife, Mary. 
The journey from Nazareth to Bethlehem was 
slow and toilsome, and when the travellers 
at last arrived at Joseph’s native town Mary 
was worn and spent. A strange and _ hal- 
lowed experience had been hers. For cen- 
turies Jewish women had hoped that one of 
them might become the mother of the 
Messiah, The honor was bestowed upon a 
Sweet young girl, a daughter of the house of 
David. Her name was Mary. She was sit- 
ting alone one day when an angel appeared 
to her and announced the great event. She 
arose at once and went to see her cousin 
Elisabeth, who, as she saw her approach, 
greeted her with the words, “Blessed art 
thou among women.” To this greeting Mary 
had replied: 

“My soul doth magnify the Lord, and. my spirit 
hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. 

For he hath regarded the low estate of his hand- 


maiden; for behold, from henceforth all generations 
shall call me blessed. 
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For he that is mighty hath done to me great things; 
and holy is his name. 

And his mercy is on them that fear him from gen- 
eration to generation. 

He hath shewed strength with his arm; he hath 
scattered the proud in the imagination of their hearts. 

He hath put down the mighty from their seats, and 
exalted them of low degree. 

He hath filled the hungry with good things: and the 
rich he hath sent empty away. 

He hath holpen his servant Israel, in remembrance 
of his mercy; 

As he spake to our fathers, to Abraham, and to his 
seed forever.” 


Joseph, wistful and tender, watching her 
in grave bewilderment, did what he could 
for her comfort as they drew near the end 
of the toilsome journey. Bethlehem was 
crowded with strangers, and there was no 
room for this party in the little inn. The inn- 
keeper could find no accommodation for them 
better than an outlying stable, and so it came 
to pass that the Christ who came to be the 
anointed Messiah, the long-hoped-for and 
prayed-for Redeemer of the race, was born 
in a stable and laid in a manger. 

The story of that night as told by Saint 
Luke is so exquisite that we ought to read 
it on every Christmas morning. 
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“ And there were in the same country shepherds abid- 
ing in the field, keeping watch over their flock by 
night. 

And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and 
the glory of the Lord shone round about them: and 
they were sore afraid. 

And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for behold 
I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people. 

For unto you is born this day in the city of David a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 

And this shall be a sign unto you: ye shall find the 
babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 

And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude 
of the heavenly host praising God, and saying, 

Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.” 


In a distant country, many days’ journey 
from Judea, there were those who watched 
the planets in their march across the firma- 
ment. These astrologers were the most 
learned men of their period, dividing with the 
scholars of Greece and Rome the honors 
that accrue from philosophic research. In 
the Bible we are told that there came wise 
men from the East to Judea at this time, in- 
quiring about a prince whose appearance they 
expected because they had seen a wonderful 
Star and had followed it over the desert 
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until it stood still in the sky above Herod’s 
dominion. 

Imagination has always employed itself 
in theories and dreams that cluster around 
these men. We may fancy that there were 
those in their homes who derided their sim- 
plicity, thought them visionaries and scorned 
them for the trouble they took when their 
caravan started on a quest of which the guide 
was a flaming symbol in the sky. Whatever 
hindrances opposed them, the Eastern sages 
were not hindered from carrying out their 
project. On their arrival in Bethlehem they 
made themselves known to Herod and asked 
him to tell them, if he could, something 
about the new prince. The very last thing 
Herod desired was the birth of a prince who 
might upset his already tottering and nominal 
throne. Crafty old fox that he was, he pre- 
tended to be friendly, but in reality devised 
a scheme of cruelty in order to the assassina- 
tion of this possible antagonist, the carry- 
ing out of which has made his name a 
synonym for infamy. 

The sages followed the Star. It stood at 
last over a stable and there they knelt and 
adored the Child in the arms of His mother. 
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Thus, in the fulness of time, the shepherds 
and the wise men, as far apart and distinct 
in a worldly point of view as rank and 
station could make them, divergent in re- 
ligion and culture, but obedient to a heavenly 
vision, united in their gifts and worship at 
the little feet of the new-born King. The 
great world was indifferent or inimical, but 
the young mother, her cup overflowing with 
joy over her first-born, cared nothing for the 
world. Even when the shepherds and the 
sages united in reverence, she could not 
understand the ecstasy that was so sweet 
and uplifting that it thrilled her whole being 
and lifted her forever above the common- 
place. 

It may well have been, so nearly are 
smiles and tears allied, that a shadow fell 
across the heart of Mary in the bliss of her 
motherhood. The Star faded, the angels 
returned to heaven, the shepherds went back 
to their flocks, and warned of God in a dream, 
the sages from the East did not again seek 
Herod, but returned to their own country 
by another route. 

Joseph appears to have been discreet and 
resourceful this time. Over the mother and 
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the Child he extended an arm of protection 
and a devoted vigilance. This Babe of 
Heaven was not his child. 


“But while he thought on these things, behold, the 
angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a dream, say- 
ing, Joseph, thou son of David, fear not to take unto 
thee Mary thy wife: for that which is conceived in 
her is of the Holy Ghost. And she shall bring forth 
a son and thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall 
save his people from their sins.” 


In the creed of universal Christendom the 
faithful recite every Sunday in the year, “I 
believe in God the Father Almighty and in 
Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord, Who 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the 
Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
was crucified, dead and buried. He descended 
into hell, and the third day He rose from the 
dead, ascended into heaven, and sitteth at 
the right hand of God the Father Almighty, 
from whence He shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead.” Here, in a few short 
sentences, is the biography of Jesus the 
Christ. 

Joseph, under angelic direction, carried 
Mary and her Child out of Judea into Egypt, 
where they stayed until it was safe for them 
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to return to Galilee. The massacre of in- 
fants in Bethlehem proceeded, but the Christ 
was not among those slain by Herod’s sword. 
Before the flight into Egypt the Babe had 
been taken to the temple, the usual rites per- 
formed and the sacrifice offered by the poor 
had been made according to custom. ‘There 
Simeon and Anna, two venerable persons, one 
a priest, the other a prophetess, had recog- 
nized this Child as divine, and had [ifted up 
their praises to God in a triumphant strain. 

After the return to Nazareth, Mary bore 
other children, but she had only one sinless 
Child. Of Him we are told that He was al- 
ways subject to His parents, and we know 
that thirty years of His life were spent under 
Joseph’s roof in Nazareth. Those hidden 
years prepared Him for the three in which 
He worked as never man did, and finally, 
when His hour had come, died upon the 
Cross for the world’s redemption. 

When He was twelve years old His parents 
went to Jerusalem to keep the Passover, and 
as He had arrived at the age when a Jewish 
boy assumes the responsibility of maturity 
and, as it were, is confirmed as a member of 
the synagogue, Jesus went with them. On 
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the return journey they missed the Lad, and 
much distressed at His absence, as they found 
Him among none of their kinsfolk, they re- 
traced their steps to Jerusalem and came 
upon a historic scene. The Boy was in the 
midst of the rabbis listening to them and 
asking them questions, and when the mother 
gently chided Him for his apparent forget- 
fulness of them, saying, “Son, Thy father 
and I have sought Thee sorrowing,” He re- 
plied, “ Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business?” Already there had come 
upon Him the sense that He was set apart, 
the divine call had awakened His soul and the 
consciousness that He was not as others 
had already begun to exercise its influence 
upon Him. 

We again meet Mary, the Mother, as a 
guest at the wedding in Cana of Galilee, where 
Jesus performed His first public miracle. 
The supply of wine had been too scanty, but 
Jesus relieved the anxiety of the host by 
turning common water into better wine than 
that originally furnished. So, many a time 
in our lives those who go to Him in hours 
of need find common mercies changed to 
heavenly blessings. Mary showed her belief 
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in her Son by her injunction to the servants, 
“ Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it.” 
On another occasion she emerges from 
obscurity and is reported to be standing 
with the brethren of Jesus, outside the syna- 
gogue and on the edge of a great hostile 
multitude. A messenger runs in telling Him 
that His mother and His brethren desire to 
speak with Him and beg that He will come. 
Here for Mary was a definite parting of the 
ways. Her son was in danger, she wanted 
Him to give up this work in which He was 
continually threatened, and it is more than 
doubtful if she did more than love Him at 
this time. She could love Him as mothers 
do, but could not shield Him nor altogether 
understand Him, and so, long before Calvary, 
when she shared the anguish of His Cross, 
the Cross threw its shadow over her. Her 
Son did not come to her. The narrow 
boundaries of the home could no longer con- 
fine Him. He was pledged to the mission 
for which He had been sent into the world. 
Already He might say of His life, if so He 
willed, “No man taketh it from me. I lay 
it down of myself. I have power to lay it 
down, and I have power to take it again.” 
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Mary was to Him still His mother, but she 
was not to divert Him from the greatness 
of His task. “ Who is my mother and who 
are my brethren?” He said, and looking on 
the multitude, declared that here in them 
were His real kindred. 

What the three years of Jesus’ public min- 
istry must have meant to Mary, who can 
tell? In all mother anguish the mothers of 
earth may well think of her, and Protestants 
as well as Romanists are right in venerating 
her name. To worship her as divine has 
no warrant in Scripture. To love her be- 
cause of her humanity was woven the robe 
of flesh worn by the Christ is natural and in- 
evitable if one have a womanly heart, and if 
ever in the travail of her soul one has under- 
gone the peril of maternity and shared its 
strange experiences. 

We again see Mary the mother of sorrows. 
She is in the group of heart-broken women 
and grief-stricken disciples who are near the 
Cross amid the gloom of Calvary. The Suf- 
ferer nailed to the Cross looks down from its 
height and beholds His mother. He is pay- 
ing a ransom for the world, but there surges 
over Him a flood of compassion for the 
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woman who bore Him, and to His most loved 
disciple He calls in that dread hour, “Son, 
behold thy mother,” and to her in accents 
of divinest tenderness He cries, “‘ Woman, 
behold thy son.” 


“Stood the mournful mother weeping, 
By the Cross her vigil keeping, 
While her Jesus hung thereon: 
Through her heart, in sorrow moaning, 
With Him grieving, for Him groaning, 
Through that heart the sword hath gone. 


Oh how sad and sore distressed 
Was she, the forever blessed, 
Mother of the undefiled. 
She who wept, and mourned, and trembled 
When she saw such pains assembled 
Round about the Holy Child.” 


Art has enshrined the Madonna and made 
her face familiar in the homes of the globe. 
All the great painters selected the Virgin 
and Child as their favorite theme, and the 
galleries of Europe are filled with their 
masterpieces. In your home and mine 
Raphael’s Madonna or that of Murillo or 
some other beautiful picture of a mother en- 
circling in her arms a child, occupies a high 
and honored place. The traveller in Roman 
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Catholic countries meets the Madonna by the 
way, and the devout and often sorrowful 
man and woman passing by the little niche 
where they behold her, stop to offer a prayer. 
There is superstition in this, but it has its 
other side of piety. In medizeval times the 
thought of the Virgin assisted in lending a 
halo to chivalry. To drop the serene face 
of the Madonna from the art history of 
Christendom would inflict upon us an irrepa- 
rable loss. She is not always pictured as 
the youthful mother who cradles the Babe 
in the manger, nor yet as the expectant 
mother with a cloud of cherub faces sur- 
rounding her. She is sometimes the mother 
grown old, the mother weary, but always the 
mother whose relationship is the most inti- 
mate and the most hallowed in human life. 
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ELISABETH, THE WIFE OF 
ZACHARIAS 


<* HERE was a man sent from God 

whose name was John.” As Isaac of 
old was given to parents far beyond youth 
and strength, so this child was the gift of 
the Almighty to an aged pair who had long 
ago abandoned the hope of offspring. Zach- 
arias and Elisabeth were devout servants of 
the Most High. Both belonged to the tribe 
of Levi and of both it might be said that they 
waited on God continually. One day as 
Zacharias was performing his priestly office 
in the temple an angel appeared to him, an 
angel who said, “I am Gabriel and am sent 
from the presence of the Lord with a message 
to thee.” The old priest was incredulous 
when the angel told him that he was to have 
a son, and that the son was to perform a 
great office in the world. His wife Elisabeth 
was well stricken in years. How should she 
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-have this pleasure now that she was past the 
time of youth? The angel rebuked the priest 
for this lack of faith and gave him a sign to 
prove that it was no apparition or hallucina- 
tion with which he was confronted, but that 
the thin veil between the seen and the unseen 
had been rent for an instant so that he could 
be aware of a supernatural visitor. Zach- 
arias was to be speechless for many months. 
Not until he could look in the face of his 
God-sent son should his silent tongue be 
loosed. 

Elisabeth, in the joy of her heart, spent 
five months in solitude, hope and meditation. 
In the sixth month the angel Gabriel appeared 
to her cousin Mary, and after that the two 
women had the interview to which allusion 
has already been made in the chapter preced- 
ing this. After the birth of Elisabeth’s son, 
his father Zacharias was again able to speak, 
and he broke into a song of exultant thanks. 

“ And thou, child, shalt be called the prophet of the 
Highest: for thou shalt go before the face of the Lord 
to prepare his ways: 

To give knowledge of salvation unto his people by 
the remission of their sins, 


Through the tender mercies of our God; whereby 
the dayspring from on high hath visited us, 
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To give light to them that sit in darkness and in 
the shadow of death, to guide our feet into the way 
of peace.” ; 


Elisabeth’s son must have been a joy to his 
father and mother during the years when 
they could keep him in their home and call 
him their own. When he grew up he went 
into the desert and there, in communion with 
nature and with God, this man, who re- 
sembles, in many ways, the prophet Elijah 
of the Old Testament, was made ready for 
his work of reforming a corrupt people. He 
was to be the herald of Jesus Christ and to 
baptize Him in the river Jordan. Of himself 
he said when the Pharisees asked whence he 
came and who he was, “I am the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness.” He was a rough 
man, utterly fearless, a man who in modern 
times has had such successors as Savonarola, 
John Huss, Jerome of Prague, Wicliffe and 
many another of the noble army of martyrs 
and confessors. John Knox was singularly 
like this earlier John, and Luther was not 
unlike him. The successors of John the 
Baptist are.a royal line, and they will be 
found in whatever crisis the man and the 
occasion are to be fitted one to the other. If 
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their history could be investigated it would 
often be proved that they had been nurtured 
by such mothers as Elisabeth, who lived very 
near to God, and that they were begotten by 
fathers who transmitted to them qualities of 
courage, perseverance and fidelity. John the 
Baptist had so great a fame and so large a 
following that he stood at the top of human 
achievement in his power over those to whom 
he ministered. His office was to “make 
straight the way for the Lord,” to clear a 
path for Him, and to call the attention of the 
populace to their sins and their need of 
reformation. When Jesus came to him to be 
baptized in the Jordan, John said, “ Behold 
the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin 
of the world.” 

John said of Jesus Christ, “He must in- 
crease, and I must decrease.” Eventually he 
died as a martyr, being beheaded in prison 
by the order of Herod. 
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SALOME, THE MOTHER OF JAMES 
AND JOHN 


HE Sea of Galilee was white with fish- 

ing boats. Peter and Andrew, James 
and John were hardy fishermen of Galilee, 
rough men and unlettered, but by no means 
ignorant nor deficient in understanding how 
to carry on their business, how to deal with 
their fellows and how to hold their own in 
the enterprises with which they were familiar. 
The four had some sort of partnership, were 
friends and comrades, and when the Divine 
call reached them, they at once obeyed it and 
followed Jesus. James and John left their boats 
to their father Zebedee and the hired servants. 
Peter and Andrew abandoned their vessels 
and from that time until the end of the Lord’s 
earthly life they went where He went, stayed 
where He stayed and rested where He rested. 
Peter, James and John were with Jesus on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, where, in confer- 
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ence with Moses and Elias, who had been 
centuries in the other world, our Lord spoke 
of the exodus, the going out which He would 
soon accomplish for the ransom of men. 
Peter, James and John were with Jesus on 
that sorrowful night in Gethsemane when, 
in His agony, He prayed alone and His sweat 
was of blood, and, worn with watching, they 
fell asleep. His tender reproach, “Could ye 
not watch with me one hour?” must have 
given these faithful friends a deeper heart- 
ache than they had felt before. 

The mother of Zebedee’s sons was Salome, 
a sister of the Lord’s mother. Her sons, 
James and John, were near of kin to Jesus 
and could be reckoned as among the Lord’s 
brethren, cousins being included in that term 
in the time when Jesus lived. John has the 
distinction of being the disciple whom Jesus 
loved, by which is meant that he was pre- 
eminent in love, closest in sympathy and 
quickest in comprehension. As John is 
usually mentioned after James and is occa- 
sionally spoken of as the brother of James, 
the latter was probably the elder of the two. 
The brothers and their parents were not of 
the poorest, for Zebedee had a good business 
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and employed hired men. Salome was of the 
group of ministering women who, out of their 
substance, did what they could for the com- 
fort of our Lord in His wayfaring. 

We think of John as of one who possessed 
an almost womanly intuition and a genius 
for compassion. Allied with this loving and 
gentle temperament, he and his brother James 
were noted for enthusiasm, energy and im- 
pulsiveness. Jesus Himself called them 
Boanerges or Sons of Thunder. As Moses, 
the meekest of men, was at times capable of 
violence and rashness, so James and John 
among the twelve were the two who begged 
our Lord to call down fire from heaven, that 
the Samaritans who had refused to receive 
them might be consumed. 

Salome was an adoring and ambitious 
mother. In her devotion to her sons she 
thought it only their due that when the Lord 
should come into His kingdom, as she was 
sure He would, they should be nearest Him 
in rank and authority. It is obvious that 
the friends of Jesus never understood until 
after the Crucifixion that His was not to be 
an earthly kingdom. Hating the yoke of 
Rome, looking for a Messiah who should re- 
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store the ancient glories of David and Solo- 
mon, those who followed Jesus and were wit- 
nesses of His miraculous power, His lofty 
character and His immense influence, could 
not believe that His life would end in earthly 
loss. “Grant,” said Salome, “that my two 
sons may sit, one on Thy right hand and 
one on Thy left when Thou comest into Thy 
kingdom.” Jesus, looking at her, not, I fancy, 
with reproach, but with the divinest pity, 
told her and her sons that they knew not 
what they asked. “Can ye drink of the cup 
that I shall drink of and be baptized with 
My baptism?” he inquired, and James and 
John, accepting this challenge, replied with- 
out hesitation that they could and would. 
We may picture to ourselves the mother 
standing by, wistful, disappointed and puz- 
zled. Why should this Jesus, who could do 
everything else when and as He chose, deny 
her so simple and reasonable a request as 
the one she had made? “Ah,” said the Lord, 
“ye shall drink indeed of My cup; ye shall 
indeed be baptized with My baptism of sor- 
row and suffering; but to sit on My right 
hand and My left is not Mine to give.” 
Salome, with her sister Mary and Mary 
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Magdalene and the other Marys who were 
in the intimate group of Jesus’ friends, was 
with Him in the final hour. John, who was 
a friend of the high priest, was in the hall 
of Caiaphas on the night when Peter denied 
his Master. The cup of which Jesus drank 
was pressed to the lips of these followers of 
His, James perished by the sword, the first 
of the twelve to join the noble army of 
martyrs. He was slain by the order of Herod 
Agrippa, a grandson of the first wicked Herod 
and a brother of that Herodias who instigated 
the murder of John the Baptist. 

John survived the apostolic group and 
passed away in the fulness of a ripe age. It 
was told of him that when he could no 
longer preach, he would extend his hands in 
benediction and simply say to a listening con- 
gregation, “ Little children, love one another.” 
It was John the beloved disciple on whose 
breast Jesus leaned at the Last Supper. It 
was he who was in the spirit in the Island of 
Patmos where he was in exile, and from his 
pen came the glorious concluding book of the 
sacred Scriptures, that wonderful Revelation 
in which we see Jesus, the lion of the tribe of 
Judah, the Lamb that was slain, the Saviour 
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crowned with many crowns. It was John 
who led us at last into the gardens of Para- 
dise, more beautiful than that Garden of 
Eden where the race began, where they go 
no more out, where the inhabitant shall never 
say I am sick, where the tree of life bears 
twelve manner of fruits and the ransomed 
ever sing hallelujah. 

Next to Mary the mother of Jesus, Salome 
the mother of James and John takes high 
rank among the women of the first century. 

As we study the gospel story and turn it 
about as one turns a diamond in the sun, 
there flash upon us resemblances and ac- 
quaintanceships, gleams and pictures of which 
we have had no thought, if our reading has 
been merely superficial. In the widening 
circle of Christ’s brethren, as we include 
James and John and John the Baptist, we 
understand that on the human side our 
blessed Lord owed much to His mother, 
just as the children of Salome owed a debt 
to their mother and the unique character of 
John the Baptist took its initiative from the 
saintly heart of Elisabeth. The gospel story 
brings us into homes both lofty and lowly. 
We open one door and are admitted into 
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Peter’s household, and we fancy him bluff, 
impetuous and imperious, but tender and 
loving when he is talking with his wife and 
her mother. 

We are sure that Salome never complained 
of neglect or incivility on the part of her 
sons, and Zebedee, too, must have been a 
pattern husband and father, since to wife 
and children he gave such entire liberty of 
action and so sincere a confidence. In those 
silent months when Zacharias was unable to 
speak, we may be sure that his prayers arose 
like incense to the throne of God as he 
thought of the son who was coming to him. 
We read of the mother of Mark and the 
friends of Paul. We often pull a latchstring, 
climb to a roof or sit at a table. We learn 
that another Mary, the wife of Cleopas, was 
the sister-in-law of Joseph the husband of 
Mary, and therefore she, too, may often have 
been in the little home in Nazareth. How 
we thank God over and over for the simplicity 
and piety, the industry and frugality of those 
early years of Christ. In the carpenter’s 
shop in Nazareth His body was trained to 
endure fatigue. On the tempest-tossed waves 
of Galilee some of His apostles were inured 
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to vigor and so made ready to be His com- 
panions in the three hardest years of His 
life. 


“The Master walked in Galilee, 
Across the hills and by the sea, 
And in whatever place He trod, 
He felt the passion of a God. 


The twelve, who deemed Him King of men, 
Longed for the conquering hour, when 
The peasant’s robe without a seam 

Should be the purple of their dream. 


Yet daily from His lips of love 

Fell words their thoughts as far above 
As wisdom’s utmost treasure, piled 
Upon the stammering of a child. 


Like frost on flower, like blight on bloom, 
His speech to them of cross and tomb; 
Nor could their grieving spirits see 

One gleam of hope in Galilee. 


What booted it that He should rise, 
Were death to hide Him from their eyes? 
What meant the promised throne divine, 
Were earth to be an empty shrine? 


Low drooped the skies above the band 
Too dull the Lord to understand. 
Alas! as slow of heart are we, 
Abiding oft in Galilee.” 
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THE WOMAN AT THE WELL OF 
SAMARIA 


N conversation one day with a medical 

missionary, who had given many years 
of her useful life to the service of women in 
an Eastern land—a woman whose every look 
and word made one think of the Master she 
loved—I asked her to tell me the social centre 
in an Eastern village. She replied, “The 
women come to the well to draw water. 
They meet there to gossip, to say and do 
friendly things, and to linger, as neighbors 
may, whether they are sorrowful or happy. 
I have often,” she said, “ talked with women 
beside a well, and no one can live in an 
Oriental land and not feel that the Bible is 
a living book. You know how we are always 
coming to a well of water and lingering there 
when we read the Word.” I thought, as she 
spoke, of Rebekah at the well, and of a 
woman who had not been mentioned in this 
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gallery of portraits, because, after all, not 
much was said about her, except that she 
asked her father, when she was about to be 
married, to make her a wedding gift of the 
upper and the lower springs of water. Her 
name was Achsah and she was the daughter 
of Caleb, and when she was to be a bride the 
good old Caleb gave her a dowry of pasture- 
land. She knew that these would be far 
more valuable if she had also unfailing 
springs of crystal water which would never 
run dry. 

Jacob, when first he saw Rachel coming 
over the field and lost his heart to her, drew 
water for her flocks from a deep well. 
Moses, in the wilderness, showed the same 
attention to the daughters of Jethro and 
thereby gained a wife. The old well in 
Samaria had been digged by Jacob and given 
centuries ago to the ancestors of those who 
still drank from it and found its waters cold 
and clear—waters indeed of comfort and 
health. 

To the old well in Samaria, one hot noon, 
there came a wayfaring man accompanied 
by a little band of friends. The white road, 
steep and dusty, was one broad glare beneath 
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the sun. Jesus, notwithstanding a strength 
which bespoke tireless physical endurance, 
was weary that day, and He sat down beside 
the well to rest. Over it no doubt palm trees 
cast their shadow, and around it the grass 
was burdened as in an oasis. The disciples, 
seeing the Master faint and in need of food, 
said to Him that they would go into the 
neighboring city to buy something to eat. 
Meanwhile they left Him by Himself and 
thought that He might rest. 

As He sat beside the well, a woman of the 
city came with her pitcher to draw water. 
The Man sitting there asked her if she would 
give Him a drink from her pitcher. Instead 
of granting a request that seemed so natural, 
the woman stared at Him in amazement, ex- 
claiming, “ How is it that Thou, being a Jew, 
askest drink of me, who am a Samaritan? for 
the Jews have no dealings with the Samari- 
tans.” 

An interesting account of the commence- 
ment of the ancient feud between the Jews 
and Samaritans is given in “ The Dictionary 
of the Bible.” 


“After the Assyrians had conquered the kingdom 
of the ten tribes, they carried away the people to As- 
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syria, and brought men from ‘ Babylon, and from Cut- 
hah, and from Avva, and from Hamath and Sephar- 
vaim,’ and placed them in the ‘cities of Samaria.’ 
At a later date, during the reigns of Essar-haddon 
and Assur-bani-pal, the number of Assyrian colonists 
in Samaria was largely increased. In II Kings xvii, 
29, these colonists are termed ‘ Samaritans.’ Josephus 
says that they were called Cuthzans in Hebrew, from 
Cuthah, the city of their origin, and Samaritans in 
Greek, from the country to which they were re- 
moved; and he regarded the Samaritans of his day as 
their descendants. The Cuthzans and others brought 
their national gods with them, an act which was be- 
lieved to have brought on them the vengeance of the 
God of the land. One of the captive Jewish priests 
was consequently sent to teach them ‘ how they should 
fear the Lord.’ The result appears to have been that 
they adopted the Jewish ritual, but combined the 
worship of Jehovah with that of their graven images. 
Possibly, many of their high places and altars were 
destroyed during the reforms of Josiah.” 


The Samaritans, being of mixed blood and 
having been idolaters, were looked upon with 
considerable scorn by their Jewish neighbors. 
Yet the Samaritan woman to whom our 
Lord spoke claimed for her people descent 
from the father of the twelve tribes. When 
she had asked her question the waytfarer 
replied in a manner that must have deeply 
amazed her. Never indeed was answer like 
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this made by a Jew to a Samaritan. Let us 
read the story of the interview: 


“ Jesus answered and said unto her, If thou knewest 
the gift of God, and who it is that saith to thee, Give 
me to drink, thou wouldest have asked of him, and 
he would have given thee living water. 

The woman saith unto him, Sir, thou hast nothing 
to draw with, and the well is deep: from whence then 
hast thou that living water? 

Art thou greater than our father Jacob, which gave 
us the well, and drank thereof himself, and his chil- 
dren, and his cattle? 

Jesus answered and said unto her, Whosoever 
drinketh of this water shall thirst again: 

But whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him shall never thirst; but the water that I shall 
give him shall be in him a well of water springing 
into everlasting life.” 


With simple, child-like directness and un- 
questioning faith, the woman who listened to 
Jesus accepted as truth the words He said. 
“ Give me,” she said, “this water that I may 
drink. Let me have it that I may thirst no 
more. Let me have it that I may not have 
day by day to bring my heavy pitcher from 
the city to this well. Give me this water, I 
pray Thee.” Thus she may have entreated 
Him. Looking at her and into her eyes, He 
said, “Go call thy husband and bring him 
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here.” At this her wonder deepened. Who 
was this stranger who knew the secrets of the 
soul and the whole story of a wayward life? 
She said, “I have no husband.” Jesus said 
to her, “ Thou hast well said, I have no hus- 
band; for thou hast had five husbands; and 
he whom thou now hast is not thy husband. 
In that saidst thou truly.” It may easily be 
that in all the city of Samaria there were few 
women who had led lives so irregular, so 
steeped in immorality as the woman to whom 
the Lord Himself appealed and to whom He 
offered the water of life. Jesus never spared 
the sin, but He never despised the sinner. 
It was to a woman of the common people, 
a woman whose life was even then impure, 
that our Lord uttered the profoundest spirit- 
ual verities. It was to such a woman that He 
proclaimed Himself in unmistakable terms 
as the Christ of God. She said, “I know that 
the Messiah cometh,” and He answered, “I 
that speak unto thee am He.” It was to her 
that He said that the true worshippers need 
not be confined to one place or another, since 
“God is a Spirit and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 
When the disciples returned from their 
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quest, bringing food with them, they found 
the Master refreshed, and it seemed to them 
that some one must have brought Him food. 
He had risen above the need of food and 
drink, and as He told them, He had been 
fed on meat of which they knew nothing. 
He had been doing the will of His Heavenly 
Father, and the visit of a woman who had 
come to Him with want written in every 
line of her face, we may be sure, had moved 
His heart and lifted Him out of the realm 
of physical hunger and thirst. 

The woman at the well of Samaria 
instantly became a missionary. She went 
back to the city telling every one she met 
that he must leave what he was doing and 
come with her to the old well. “Come and 
see,” she said, and so earnest was her bear- 
ing and so full was her soul of the message 
she was carrying, that a train of people came 
hurrying down the road to look on the Mas- 
ter’s face and listen to His words of life. 
Many of the Samaritans in that city from 
that day believed in Jesus. ) 

When on another day we stand at a place 
on the Jericho road and see priest and Levite 
walking past, taking no heed of a man whom 
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robbers have wounded and beaten and left 
nigh to death, we are not surprised that in 
the beautiful parable, our Lord represented 
a Samaritan as performing acts of kindness 
and bestowing them upon a Jew who, had he 
been himself, would have shrunk from the 
Samaritan’s touch. Jesus came to His own, 
but His own received Him not, but when He 
came to this city of Samaria the people re- 
ceived Him gladly. 
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AXXIII 
MARY OF MAGDALA 


N medizval times and from them descend- 

ing to us, a flood of unmerited obloquy 
has been poured upon the Mary whose char- 
acter we now consider. Undoubtedly our 
Lord cast out of her seven devils. Taking 
seven as the ultimate number, it is easy to 
understand that this woman, like many at 
the present day, had been obsessed by mental 
derangement, intense depression and morbid 
melancholy. Added to these may have been 
a demon of ill-temper and a persistent nerv- 
ousness that made her life a burden to her- 
self and her family. There is no occasion to 
confuse her with the woman who was a 
sinner, whose appearance at Simon’s feast 
filled that good man with indignation, nor 
yet with the other woman whom the Jews 
sought to stone and to whom our Lord said, 
“Go and sin no more.” In her intense and 
absorbing devotion to the Master this woman, 
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~ MARY OF MAGDALA 


with others who were her friends and who 
are mentioned by name, attached themselves 
to the little group of disciples who every- 
where journeyed with Jesus, shared His 
hardships and His fortunes and listened to 
His wonderful words. 

Mary of Magdala was a ministering woman 
who used her wealth, as Christian women 
have always done, especially when their 
means are independent, for the comfort of 
the Master and the upbuilding of His cause. 
With her were Joanna, the wife of Herod’s 
steward, and Susanna, of whom we know 
nothing except her name. Everywhere that 
Jesus went, these women did what they could 
to make provision for Him and help Him on 
His way. The foxes had holes and the birds 
of the air had nests, but the Son of Man 
had not where to lay His head. Homeless as 
He was there were those who loved Him, 
believed in Him and rendered Him their 
obedience. It must be a joy to women that 
when the Master was on earth no woman’s 
hand did Him harm and no woman’s voice 
was uplifted against Him. On the final sor- 
rowful way to the Cross women wept and 
wailed, and when He heard their lamentations 
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He turned to them, fainting beneath the 
weight of the Cross, saying, “ Daughters of 
Jerusalem, weep not for Me, but weep for 
yourselves and your children.” 

It was Mary of Magdala who, as we shall 
later see, was the first of our race to behold 
our risen Lord and hear His words in the 
early morning in the Garden where was the 
tomb of Joseph of Arimathea. We shall see 
her again when we stand with her near the 
empty tomb. 

Although the Magdalene asylums of the 
world unjustly bear her name, it may well 
be that from the heaven where she has dwelt 
so long she rejoices with the Saviour over 
every lost lamb that is brought into the fold. 
There is joy among the angels of God and 
among the saints over one sinner that re- 
penteth. 

With the ministry of women, as they did 
what they could in waiting on our Lord, be- 
gan the long service of women in the church. 
These ladies of the olden day may be re- 
garded as the predecessors of those who have 
attended sick-beds, taken care of orphanages 
and comforted the desolate in every century 
since the first. During medizval ages, amid 
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the surrounding darkness, there was always 
somewhere the illuminating presence of 
saintly women. They were in the castle, the 
cottage and the cloister, and though they did 
not always win the name of saint, they de- 
served it, because they recognized the Divine 
call to virtue, charity and hallowed living. 
We may please ourselves with the thought 
that, when the grave disciples rudely re- 
buked the mothers who brought their little 
ones to Jesus that He might lay His hands 
upon and bless them, they met something 
more than the Master’s reproof. When He 
took the children in His arms and said with 
a tenderness that still thrills us, “ Suffer little 
children to come unto Me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven,” 
there is no harm in our thinking that Mary 
and Joanna and Susanna and others like 
them were glad, and that they may have 
comforted the mothers and congratulated 
them and kissed the little children. I have 
all my life thought that those wee ones who 
were held in the embrace of Jesus must have 
grown up to be His servants and followers, 
and that to the end of their days they must 
have been different from and lovelier than 
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other children. Yet, as in our own homes, 
we bring our little ones to the Lord and 
dedicate them to His service, are we not en- 
titled to claim His blessing, and may we not 
hear Him saying again, “ Suffer them to come 
unto Me”? When we hesitate to permit 
them early to unite with the church, thus 
openly showing that they belong to Him, 
are we not imitating those mistaken disciples 
who would fain have pushed mothers and 
children away? 
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XXXIV 
THE RULER’S LITTLE DAUGHTER 


ROM the moment that our Lord, leav- 

ing the quiet of Nazareth, made Him- 
self known to the people, He was seldom 
alone. Sometimes, under cover of night, He 
withdrew to the mountains and sometimes 
He would step into a little ship and push 
out from the land in order to get away from 
the crowds that hemmed Him in on every 
side. The fame of this new Teacher and 
Healer is carried on the wings of the wind. 
There was no rapid transit at that time, nor 
wireless telegraphy nor communication by 
telephone, but neighbor spoke to neighbor, 
friend to friend; the travelling merchant told 
the sto-y and wherever people met, the sub- 
ject uppermost in conversation was this Man 
from Galilee who could heal the sick, restore 
sight to the blind and hearing to the deaf. 
Everywhere the crowds gathered and gath- 
ered, augmented continually by new throngs. 
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One day Jesus would heal the man with the 
withered hand, another day He would enter 
a house, and at His very presence and look, 
a fever-stricken patient would be restored at 
once to health and strength. No wonder 
every one sought Him. 

On a certain day, Jesus, followed, as usual, 
by a great throng, was walking near the sea 
when, through the people around Him, a man 
of social importance, a ruler of the Jews to 
whom people deferred, hurried towards Him 
with an earnest plea. “My little daughter 
lies at the point of death, but come and lay 
Thine hand upon her and she shall be healed.” 
The father is sure that if this Jesus, who has 
already performed such wonders, will but look 
at the little girl of twelve, as white and stricken 
she is gasping for breath, she will be restored 
to his arms and the happy life of the home 
will go on without interruption. Twelve 
joyous years that little maiden has had, every 
one of them a jewel in memory. As Jesus 
goes forward, the ruler still pleading, He 
suddenly stops and says, “Who touched 
Me?” The disciples are amazed and _ half 
shocked at the absurdity of such an inquiry. 
“ Master, do you ask who touched you when 
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on every side men and women are jostling 
and pressing you close, so that it is hard to 
walk in so great a crowd?” “ Nevertheless,” 
replies the Master, “some one touched Me.” 

Some one, indeed, had timidly, but in an 
agony of supplication, stooped in that crowd 
and touched the blue fringe that finished the 
garment Jesus wore. The one who did it was 
a woman; her name unknown. For twelve 
years she had been a sufferer and had sought 
relief from physicians until all her money 
was spent, and she never grew any better, 
but always, day by day, became worse. Her 
disease was one that shut her out from so- 
ciety. She could not mingle with her friends, 
and it is probable that she was not allowed 
even to live in the house with any of her 
kindred. She had had twelve years of the 
deepest pain and trouble, yet as she touched 
the hem of the Lord’s garment, she was 
cleansed and the malady left her to return no 
more. 

As Jesus proceeded on His way, some one 
came running from the ruler’s house. “Thy 
daughter is dead. No use now to trouble 
the Master. It is too late, too late!” 

Jesus disregarded this messenger of ill 
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tidings and went with the father into the 
house. Already those who mourned and wept 
were beginning their wailings. There lay 
the little girl, a broken lily, white and still. 
Shall we watch the Master now? Shall we 
see in what way He raises the dead? We re- 
member how Elijah did it and what means 
Elisha took in similar circumstances. Jesus 
does not pray to His Father. He stands by 
the bedside, and looking down on the little 
sleeper, He says, “ Daughter, I say unto 
thee, arise.” The words called her back to 
life, the angel of death, who had done his 
worst, was vanquished, and the child was 
given again to her parents. 

The two persons contrasted in this story 
are the ruler’s daughter and the unknown 
woman. Both were healed. We must note 
that the father’s faith did not fail when he 
heard his child was dead. Jesus said to 
the ruler of the synagogue, “Be not afraid, 
only believe.” We may not lift the veil that 
conceals the rest of the story, but it is pleas- 
ant to think that the daughter of Jairus may 
never have lost the love she must have had 
for the Friend who saved her and gave her 
length of days. 
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OTHER WOMEN WHO WERE HEALED 


AM not taking the women who are men- 

tioned now in any special order, but only 
as they occur to me in memory. You who 
read may look up these marvellous stories for 
yourselves and as you read, if you have suf- 
fered pain and illness, if you have been ham- 
pered by infirmity or if solicitude for dear 
ones has been your burden, say to your- 
selves that the same power of healing that 
Jesus Christ exerted when on earth, He can 
and does exert from His throne in Heaven. 
I once heard the Reverend Campbell Mor- 
gan, speaking from a Northfield platform, 
utter this eminently sensible statement, “ If 
I were ill or any of my family were ill, I 
would trust in Jesus Christ for relief with 
my whole heart, and I would summon the 
best available medical aid without a moment’s 
delay.” This is the method we should pursue 
in the twentieth century. Beside every sick- 
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bed the Master stands and in His hand is the 
power to heal the sick. Sometimes the heal- 
ing is not evident in this world, for the dear 
Lord sees that the kindest and truest way 
will be to let the sufferer drop this body of 
pain and cross the river to that blessed 
home where the inhabitant never says, “I 
am sick.” 

One of those whom Jesus relieved was 
Peter’s wife’s mother. She was, no doubt, 
the mistress of Peter’s home and her illness 
was making great disturbance in the ordi- 
nary routine, while hope lessened in the 
breasts of those who loved her. She lay 
sick of a fever, and it was burning out her 
vitality. They tell Jesus, He enters the home 
and she is healed. There is no slow con- 
valescence. The woman lately lying there, 
fever-flushed and weak, leaves her bed, en- 
gages in her former activities, takes control 
of her house and ministers to the dear ones 
of her household. 

_ Another time, a woman who for eighteen 

slowly-creeping years has been bent double 

by her infirmity, comes to the Lord, is re- 

stored at a word, and for the rest of her life 

walks erect, with light step and joyous heart. 
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More wonderful still is the story of the 
Syro-Pheenician woman. She is a mother 
and she is pleading, as the ruler of the syna- 
gogue did, for the restoration of her child. 
For once the Master seems to hesitate. She 
is a stranger and foreigner, and with a man- 
ner somewhat austere, this gentle Healer, 
who turns no one away, tests her faith. 
“Tt is not meet,” He says, “to take the chil- 
dren’s bread and cast it to dogs.’ There are 
those who, hurt and discouraged and pos- 
sibly insulted, would have foregone their 
errand, left the Master and determined that 
the child must continue to suffer and die at 
last of her disease. Not so this woman of 
heroic faith. She does not dissent from the 
words of Jesus. She accepts them with singu- 
lar sweetness and humility. “ Ah, yes, Master, 
this is true; but the dogs eat the crumbs that 
fall from the Master’s table.” She is willing 
to accept the epithet of opprobrium, she asks 
nothing more than a crumb; but she will 
not be turned away without a blessing. “I 
have not seen so great faith,” said the Mas- 
ter. “No one in Israel has shown faith like 
this.’ The mother went home with good 
news and her daughter was healed. 
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While Jesus was here in the world, it was 
to be supposed that the Prince of the power 
of darkness would be busy about his evil 
work. However we may define demoniac 
possession, whether we explain it by the 
modern term insanity or call it neurasthenia, 
or pervading melancholy, it cannot be denied 
that devils of some sort were lurking near 
and frequently displayed themselves in the 
three years of Jesus’ ministry. There was a 
woman, perhaps Mary of Magdala, but not 
certainly she, out of whom Jesus cast seven 
devils. 

As seven, when it is used in the Bible, 
indicates the highest attainable number, this 
may be a form of declaring that the woman’s 
malady, whether brought on by her sins or 
her misfortunes, was terrible and incurable. 
Jesus healed her. She may have been the 
one who came to Simon’s house when the 
Master was a guest and as He reclined on 
the divan and was partaking of Simon’s 
hospitality, came behind Him and broke 
an alabaster box of precious nard over His 
feet, bathing them beforehand with her tears 
and drying them with the abundant tresses 
of her soft hair. When the host objected to 
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this anointing, observing that the woman 
was a Sinner and not fit to enter that presence, 
the Master said, “ She loved much and much 
is forgiven to a great love.” He reminded 
Simon that he, as host, had omitted the com- 
mon rites of hospitality and had not even 
provided water to wash the feet of the guest 
who had trodden a hot and dusty way. 
- Whoever this woman was, she was accepted 
by our Lord. This anointing took place in 
Galilee. He was again anointed at a later 
time, it would seem, by Mary of Bethany, 
only a little while before the great sacrifice. 
On the occasion of the second anointing 
Judas, who kept the bag and was treasurer 
for the Twelve, objected to the wastefulness 
of such an expression of love. Then the 
Master said, in reply to the argument of 
Judas that the ointment might have been sold 
and a fund created for the poor, “The poor 
ye have always with you, but Me ye have 
not always.” Here was the Master’s argu- 
ment in favor of the ideal as higher and finer 
than the practical in Christian work, though 
both are needed. “Until the end of time,” 
said Jesus, “that which this woman hath 
done shall be her memorial.” 
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“It was not at meat in the Pharisee’s house 
That I sought the Lord to-day, 
Nor yet in my closet hushed and fair 
When I lowly knelt to pray. 
But I carried my box of ointment sweet 
In the face of the throngs that I chanced to meet. 


“It is jewelled and precious,’ I proudly cried, 
‘And it cost me gems and gold. 
And see, I shall pour it freely out 
That my neighbors may behold, 
And then I will meekly go my way, 
“She has broken her box,’ will the gazers say? 


So up and down through the busy street 
Seeking my Lord I went. 

My head held high and my soul on fire 
With the glow of its good intent. 

And presently hard where two roads met 

Stood One whom my spirit can not forget. 


Down in the dust at His beautiful feet, 
With my trailing draperies white, 
I cast myself with odors sweet— 
Were there angels to watch the sight? 
“Lo! I for Thy pleasing have brought my best; 
Take it, sweet Saviour, and give me rest!’ 


He stayed me then with a kindly word: 
“Not so, my child,’ said He. 
* Hast thou never a thought of the hidden name 
In the hands that were pierced for thee? 
Wouldst thou wound the heart that broke to save 
Thy life from the power that holds thee slave? 
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Bring hither thy pride and thy discontent 
And thy cherished and vain self-will, 
Empty thy soul of its low desires 
That My love thy soul may fill. 
It is not thy jewelled box I crave; 
I am seeking the soul that I died to save. 


And never a gift of precious worth 
Canst thou bestow upon Me, 

While thou shuttest thy poorest brother out 
From thy quickened sympathy ; 

And never in crowds and sordid show 

Can I my best upon thee bestow.” 


The vision faded; the throng whirled by; 
I stood in the path alone. 
Then I went to seek for the lost, the weak, 
Since my blesséd Lord was gone. 
Wherever they need me the box I break 
To-day, to-day, for my Lord’s dear sake.” 
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XXXVI 
THE DAUGHTER OF HERODIAS 


YOUNG girl of matchless beauty and 

exquisite grace, Salome came on Herod’s 
feast day to dance in his presence for the 
amusement and entertainment of his guests. 
The rhythmic dances of the East are voluptu- 
ous in the extreme, and the king, infatuated 
with the girl’s charm, his senses dulled by 
wine and his vanity delighted by the adula- 
tion of courtiers, asked her what she wanted 
of him. He swore a great oath that what- 
ever she might ask would be granted. When 
he heard her request the mists of his brain 
cleared away; he was instantly sobered and 
not a little astonished and frightened. 

The girl had been ordered by her mother, 
who foresaw the impression she would make 
on the king, to require a ghastly gift in re- 
turn for her dancing. “ Give me,” said Sa- 
lome, “the head of John the Baptist in a 
charger.” The enormity of the request and 
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its possible consequences to himself should 
he comply, terrified the wicked king, yet not 
to such an extent that he dared refuse. He 
was under a spell, one of the strongest which 
could bind such a man as he. He was living 
unlawfully with the wife of his brother Philip, 
and John the Baptist had upbraided him 
to his face for this brazen iniquity. It was 
in Herod’s heart then to order the instant 
execution of this lion-like man; but John was 
the idol of the people and Herod feared a 
popular uprising against himself if he did 
violence to John and put him to death. He 
compromised with Herodias and counted also 
on the fickleness of the crowd, with whom 
John, being out of sight, might soon be out 
of mind, and he cast John into prison. From 
his prison, in a rocky fortress, John sent two 
of his disciples to Christ with a question 
that may have arisen in his mind when he 
was chained in the darkness of his cell. 
John’s life had been spent in the freedom 
of the desert. No man had bound him and 
no man had said to him that he should go 
here or go there. At Herod’s behest he was 
deprived of liberty, and when the day that 
he had anticipated of the Messiah’s trium- 
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phant showing forth to Israel seemed 
strangely delayed, he felt bewildered and de- 
pressed. 

The disciples of John coming to Jesus said, 
“Art thou He that should come or look we 
for another?” Jesus said in reply, “Go and 
tell John what ye hear and see. The blind 
receive their sight, the deaf hear, the lepers 
are cleansed, the dead are raised and to the 
poor the gospel is preached.” John might 
draw his own conclusions. It was then that 
our Lord, looking about on His disciples, said 
that among men there had arisen no one 
greater than John the Baptist, yet the least in 
the kingdom of heaven was greater than he. 

Because he was afraid of Herodias and be- 
cause he feared the derision of the men who 
sat with him and who had heard his oath, 
Herod sent one of his minions to the prison 
and John was beheaded. A fitting close to 
his heroic life was the crown of martyrdom. 
One swift pang and the man who had 
greatly served his time and had been in the 
van of that reform which paved the way for 
the public entry of the Christ, was forever 
free and could hear the words of the God he 
had served, “Well done, good and faithful 
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servant. Enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 

Herod had divorced his wife in the sum- 
mary fashion of the despot of his day, when 
on a visit to Rome he had first seen his 
sister-in-law. Salome was the daughter of 
his brother Philip. The character of Herodias 
must have been a singular mixture of charm 
and malignity, for though illegally married 
to Herod, she vehemently resented the open 
defiance of John the Baptist and was as in- 
dignant as Herod could possibly have been 
at his comments on the situation. 

A woman’s hate stops at nothing. As 
Jezebel of old sought the life of Elijah, so 
Herodias resolved to have that of John. She 
was more successful than her regal predeces- 
sor of antiquity. The picture of the girl 
carrying her trophy to her mother is too re- 
volting for description and we can only con- 
clude that, beautiful as this maiden was and 
graceful as were her steps in the dance, she 
was the child of the tigress and had the fea- 
tures of her mother beneath her comeliness. 
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XXXVII 
THE SISTERS OF BETHANY 


N the little village of Bethany, fifteen fur- 

longs distant from Jerusalem and, there- 
fore, under its very shadow, two sisters, Mar- 
tha and Mary, had their home. With them 
dwelt their brother Lazarus. The home is 
never spoken of as his, but it is always men- 
tioned as that of Martha and her sister. In 
this sweet home Jesus was welcomed as a 
friend, and its hospitality was so bountiful 
that it included the Master’s disciples as well 
as the Master Himself. 

When Lazarus was ill and death imminent, 
the sisters sent a tender message to Jesus, 
saying, “ Lord, he whom Thou lovest is sick.” 
The messenger no doubt travelled fast and 
told the story of the malady more minutely 
than it is given by the Evangelist. Jesus did 
not go at once as the sisters no doubt thought 
He would, but tarried two days longer in the 
place where the message reached Him. 
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When He announced His intention of pro- 
ceeding to Bethany, His disciples remon- 
strated. “Lord,” they said, “the Jews of 
late sought to stone Thee, and goest Thou 
thither again?” The reply to this was sig- 
nificant. “I must work the works of Him 
that sent Me while it is day, for the night 
cometh when no man can work.” Thomas, 
of whom we usually speak as if doubt were 
his chief characteristic, on this occasion dis- 
played fidelity and courage. “If our Master 
is determined to go,” he said, “let us go also 
and die with Him.” Whatever fate might be 
awaiting Jesus, Thomas vowed himself ready 
to share it. 

By the time that Jesus and His disciples 
were within sight of Bethany, Lazarus had 
been dead four days. He had been buried 
at once after death, in a cave against which 
lay a stone. Some one said that Jesus was 
coming and Martha, by herself, went out to 
meet Him. Why had He lingered so long 
was the thought in her mind; and she gave 
it utterance, saying, “Lord, if Thou hadst 
been here our brother had not died.” It was 
to Martha in her grief that Jesus spoke 
the words of sublime consolation so familiar 
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to us all, and so convincing as a proof of His 
divinity and His mastery over death. “I am 
the resurrection and the life. He that be- 
lieveth on Me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live.” It was Martha in the moment 
when the anguish was fresh who, lifting up 
her eyes and gazing into the face of Jesus, 
said, “I believe that Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of God, which should come into the 
world.” 

The church has been much in the habit 
of setting Mary on a pedestal higher than 
the place occupied by Martha. We know 
that Martha, at the supper given after Laz- 
arus had been raised from the dead, was 
somewhat disturbed because her sister left 
her too much to do. She felt that she needed 
help. There is not a housekeeper in the 
world who cannot understand that it was at 
least a little trying to see Mary sitting with 
hands folded, wrapped in spiritual contem- 
plation and drinking in the words of Jesus, 
when there was a great deal to do and 
practical matters seemed to demand atten- 
tion. There has been a tendency to condemn 
Martha and praise Mary, and the gentle re- 
proach of Christ to the former has been often 
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misunderstood. I fancy I can hear Him 
Saying, in accents soft and mild, in a ca- 
dence sweet and soothing, “ Martha, Martha, 
thou art careful and troubled about many 
things, but Mary hath chosen that good part 
that shall not be taken away from her. 
Martha, thou art cumbered with serving, 
but do not forget that one thing is needful.” 

True it is, everlastingly true, that one thing 
is needful, and that to take hold on the life 
eternal and commune with Jesus day by day 
underlies all else in this world of ours. Yet 
if I were to choose for myself the woman 
who should best administer a home, the 
woman who should make people comfortable, 
the woman whom, in homely phrase, it were 
a pleasure to tie to, I would put my trust in 
Martha rather than in Mary. Saint Martha 
is as worthy of loving admiration as her sis- 
ter Mary. Again I repeat that she believed 
at once what Jesus said when He told her 
that her brother should rise again. Again 
I repeat that it was to Martha of Bethany 
that Jesus said, “I am the resurrection and 
the life.” 

Mary is the type of woman whose whole 
being is a consecration. Tennyson describes 
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Mary in a strong and picturesque line, “ Her 
eyes were homes of silent prayer.” From 
such as she have come the women of the 
cloister and she may well be their patron 
saint, as Martha may preside over the women 
of the hearth. Two sisters like these abiding 
under the same roof, must have ministered to 
Christ and afforded Him more than shelter, 
more than mere refreshment when He was 
weary. They must have given Him a sense 
of being at home, surrounded by unobtrusive 
attentions and encompassed by the offices of © 
friendship. 

Mary’s beautiful act of devotion, when 
she poured her pound of precious ointment 
upon the feet of Jesus, and wiped them after- 
ward with her hair, has already been spoken 
of in this book. The house was filled with 
the fragrance of the costly nard, and ever 
since the world has been filled with its per- 
fume. Judas indeed complained, much as the 
carping critic does to-day when in similar 
reckless enthusiasm a gift is bestowed upon 
Jesus. “The ointment should have been 
sold for a large sum and the money given 
to the poor.” Then it was that our Lord 
said, “ The poor ye have always with you, but 
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Me ye have not always.” In other words, the 
chance is never lacking to perform the com- 
mon acts of charity, while the great heroic 
personal privilege comes only on occasion. 
Mary’s opportunity had been hers, and she 
had taken it and anointed the Lord before- 
hand for His burial. She did not know how 
great was her deed. She poured her entire 
heart in a passionate abandon of love and 
thankfulness in that offering of fragrance, 
spent once for all that the Master might 
know all that she could not speak. Thus have 
martyrs borne testimony, and missionaries of 
the Cross lavished their lives for the sake of 
a heroic ideal. Thus have physicians risked 
their lives and laid down their youth and 
strength on the altar of medical science in 
experiments fatal to them, but thereafter 
useful in the saving of a thousand lives. Of 
Mary our Lord said, “ Verily I say unto you, 
wheresoever this gospel shall be preached 
in the whole world, there shall also this that 
this woman hath done, be told for a memorial 
of her.” 

There has been some discussion as to the 
breaking of the alabaster box in which the 
precious ointment was contained. Our Sacred 
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Scriptures come to us through the medium of 
translation, and the translators of different 
ages do not always agree as to shades of 
meaning, while they do agree in essentials. 
Dr. Adam Smith thinks that it was the seal 
and not the box itself which was broken 
when Mary poured the ointment on the feet 
of our Lord. The breaking of the seal was 
equivalent to the breaking of the box. It was 
as effectual for its purpose as the removal of 
a stopper from a glass bottle in our hands 
would be. The seal broken, the perfume 
could be easily outpoured. The attar of 
roses, a favorite perfume in Oriental lands, 
a drop of which diffuses a lasting sweetness, 
is sealed with wax as in ancient times. 


“In days supreme, of fond delight, 
When happy thoughts within us dwell, 
Like vestals robed in stainless white,— 
Who time their footsteps by the swell. 
Of sweet-voiced bells upon the air— 
Then have we least the need for prayer. 


In days obscured by veiling folds 
Of grief, or clouded o’er with dread, 
While dumb suspense relentless holds 
Its sword above the shrinking head,— 
Then, even in the soul’s despair 
Is not the deepest need of prayer. 
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Since to the dark Gethsemane 
The pitying angels, soon or Iate, 
Must come with tenderest ministry, 
And each blithe day is but the gate 
To some rich temple, rising fair, 
Which builds to heaven a golden stair— 


God keep us through the common days, 
The level stretches, white with dust, 

When thought is tired, and hands upraise 
Their burdens feebly, since they must. 

In days of slowly fretting care 

Then most we need the strength of prayer.” 
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XXXVIII 
THE WIDOW WITH THE TWO MITES 


EGARDING, as we do, the act of giving 

as part of worship, we cannot pass over, 
in this study of types, an incident that re- 
veals the attitude of our Lord toward those 
who brought their gifts to the temple. Jesus 
and His disciples were standing near the 
temple treasury and they beheld a procession 
of worshippers who brought their gifts and 
left them there. Among them were rich men 
and no doubt rich women, who brought large 
and costly gifts and bestowed them with 
more or less ostentation. We are familiar 
enough even now with those who give lib- 
erally to charity or religion, exacting in re- 
turn praise for their generosity, the adulation 
of the multitude and recognition in the news- 
papers. It is the giving that means self- 
denial and self-effacement which has the 
Lord’s approval. Timidly and modestly, when 
the rich men had bestowed their gifts and 
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disappeared, a poverty-stricken widow, follow- 
ing in their wake, dropped two tiny coins into 
the box and then went on her way. Jesus, 
observing her act, said to His disciples, “ Of 
a truth I say unto you, that this poor widow 
hath cast in more than they all: For all 
these have of their abundance cast in unto the 
offerings of God: but she of her penury hath 
cast in all the living that she had.” 


“Bring forth your riches; let them go, 
Nor mourn the lost control; 
For if ye hoard them, surely so 
Their rust will reach your soul. 


Cast in your coins, for God delights 
When from wide hands they fall; 
But here is one who brings two mites, 

And thus gives more than all. 


I think she did not hear the praise— 
Went home content with need; 

Walked in her old, poor, generous ways, 
Nor knew her heavenly meed.” 


Lowell’s line comes to one’s mind,—“ The 
gift without the giver is bare.” When God 
strikes a balance sheet, those shall be credited 
with most who have given most of them- 
selves. 

Throughout the Old Testament the bur- 
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den of obligation to bring tithes and offerings 
was constantly emphasized by lawgiver, 
prophet and priest. The lamb brought to 
the sacrifice was to be without blemish. 
Whatever the worshipper brought was to be 
given without reluctance and presented with 
joy. Weare told that after the burnt-offering 
the song began in the temple service. Han- 
nah gave her child of prayer, Samuel: David 
refused to take a gift from the hand of an- 
other, but insisted on paying the full price 
for it, declaring that he would not give to the 
Lord that which had cost him nothing. We, 
of this day, cannot always give money. We 
may give time, service, love. We may 
effectually mar our gifts if there is in them 
the slightest taint of self-seeking. Our Lord 
made the supreme sacrifice when He offered 
Himself upon Calvary. To-day there are 
missionaries in every land toiling under burn- 
ing suns, working obscurely in mining camps, 
living in the forests where the trees are cut 
down for lumber, and men are far from home 
and friends. These are doing what the poor 
widow did, casting their all into the treasury. 
There are women who are angels of the 
prison, who every night and all night in our 
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great cities devote their strength to the 
rescue of the perishing, and they, too, are 
doing what she did who earned the Master’s 
praise when, out of her poverty, she gave 
more than the rich gave out of their abun- 
dance. 
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THE WIFE OF PILATE 


HEN we review the last scenes in the 

life of our Lord we must always 
take into account the fact that, humanly 
speaking, Jesus was the victim of a political 
complication of a hostile hierarchy and a 
timid Roman official. By obvious steps, He 
who laid down His life as a ransom for many, 
trod the sorrowful way to the Cross. At 
any moment He could have saved Himself 
either by the exercise of His own power or 
by the interposition of His Heavenly Father. 
“ Thinkest thou not,” He said at one moment, 
“that I could call upon My Father and He 
would immediately send Me twelve legions 
of angels?” I have sometimes lost myself in 
contemplation of the wondrous restraint of 
the angelic host invisibly hovering near the 
earth and invisibly surrounding our Lord, 
who yet were compelled to withhold from 
Him their instant support and aid, 
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A few days before the last mournful scenes 
at Olivet and Golgotha, Jesus triumphantly 
entered Jerusalem, His path strewn with palm 
branches, while a great multitude cried, 
“ Hosanna in the highest. Blessed is He that 
cometh in the name of the Lord.” At that 
moment it needed but a word from the lips 
of Jesus to have brought about, in Jerusalem, 
a strong demonstration against the hated 
power of Rome. This conquered province 
did not bear the Roman yoke with patience. 
There were always the smouldering embers 
of a flame of discontent that might suddenly 
burst into fury, and the people wanted only 
a leader to encourage them to rebellion. 
Thousands were looking at this time for the 
Messiah. They had expected Him to appear 
with pomp and pageantry, but what, if instead 
of this, He were to come in the form of this 
kingly peasant who had wrought signs and 
wonders in their midst and who might well 
be the hoped-for child of the ages? 

A single word, a single gesture of Jesus 
as, seated upon an ass, He rode through a 
rejoicing multitude, might have made Him 
the supreme ruler of the Jews and the restorer 
of their ancient dynasty. On that day after 
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His baptism when in the wilderness He was 
tempted of the devil, this was one of the al- 
lurements He had trampled under foot. It 
could not tempt Him now. Beholding the 
beautiful city of Jerusalem He wept over it, 
and the plaudits of the multitude stirred in 
Him a profound and pathetic sorrow. 

Nothing is so proverbially fickle as a mob. 
A mob shows human nature at its worst. It 
is human passion unleashed and utterly reck- 
less. The menacing growl of a mob, if one 
have ever heard it, can never be forgotten. 
It is less like thunder in the distance than 
like the roar of a wild beast ready to spring 
upon its prey. There can be no doubt that 
among the throng who savagely cried, “ Cru- 
cify Him! Crucify Him!” when Jesus stood 
before the Roman judgment seat, there were 
those who had shouted themselves hoarse in 
the chorus of Hosannas a week earlier. Their 
mood had changed. That was all. 

The final voice in the condemnation of 
Jesus to the Cross was the voice of Pilate, 
the Roman Governor. The previous inquiries 
were solemn and terrible, but it was Pilate 
who had the last word. Therefore to the end 
of time the church universal shall bear its 
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testimony to the cowardice and infamy of 
this alien and heathen, when Sunday after 
Sunday the phrase, “Suffered under Pontius 
Pilate,” is repeated in the Apostolic Creed. 
Pilate himself was convinced that Jesus had 
done no wrong. He was awed by the dignity 
and courage of the man before him, amazed 
at His matchless strength of body and mind 
and reluctant to give Him over to the cruelty 
and rapacity of the priests. He read between 
the lines that this was in truth the outcome 
of a religious feud. He saw that the man 
brought into his presence was no criminal, 
and he would have bartered almost anything 
in his power could he have delivered Him 
from their hands. The one thing he could 
not do, being too petty, too vacillating and 
too fearful that he would get into trouble 
with the emperor and the court in Rome, 
was to assert his manhood, take a bold stand 
and deliver Jesus from His persecutors. The 
trumpery nature of their charges he knew to 
be a flimsy pretext to get Him out of the 
way, and he hesitated, parleyed and tried to 
effect a compromise. 

I have said that no woman in all that land 
was active in hostility to the Master. No 
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woman’s hand plaited His crown of thorns. 
A maid-servant, it is true, asked Peter, when 
for a little while he forgot his allegiance, if 
he had not been one of those who belonged to 
the company of Jesus, and when he denied, 
the Lord turned and looked on Peter. The 
word looked is very expressive. It went to 
the heart of Peter as if it had been a stab. 

The Roman lady who was Pilate’s wife, 
whose name, tradition says, was Claudia 
Procula, who dwelt in Jerusalem in a sort of 
splendid exile and whose gods were those of 
the heathen, knew of the uprising and clamor 
that was surging around her husband’s court, 
and as he sat on the judge’s bench she sent 
an imperative message, “ Have thou nothing 
to do with that just man; for I have suffered 
many things this day in a dream because of 
Him.” She did what she could, but her pro- 
test was in vain. Pilate offered the multitude 
a substitute, offering to release Jesus and 
sentence to the Cross a well-known robber- 
chief named Barabbas, but they would have 
none of this, and only strove the more angrily 
that their purpose might be carried out. The 
wild cry, “ Crucify Him! crucify Him!” raged 
around the ears of Pilate as if the sea were 
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tossed to tempest and he were a mere shell] 
in the midst of the waves. He condemned 
Jesus, going through the ceremony of wash- 
ing his hands and saying, “I am innocent 
of the blood of this prisoner.” 

We have but this one glimpse of Pilate’s 
wife. It sets her high above her husband 
and forever immortalizes her as a woman of 
ancient Rome who united with the daughters 
of Jerusalem in bewailing the fate of the 
Nazarene. 
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THE WOMEN AT THE CROSS 


HE who bore beneath her heart the un- 

born Child of Heaven, who suffered for 
Him the pangs of travail and rejoiced over 
Him as mothers rejoice over the first-born; 
she who watched Him through infancy and 
childhood; she who dwelt in Nazareth in that 
home where He lived thirty years, a humble 
craftsman of Galilee; she who marvelled 
when He left her for that wonderful ministry 
which led Him to the Cross, did not shrink 
from the final sacrifice of motherhood and 
womanhood when she watched His last hours. 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, was chief among 
the women who made a strangely sorrowful 
group on that greatest day the world has 
ever known. 

Other women wept. Mary’s eyes may have 
been dry. Beside her were Mary of Mag- 
dala and Salome, the mother of James and 
John, and another Mary, the mother of James 
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and Joses, and a group of unmentioned 
women who had followed our Lord from 
Galilee, and ministered to Him many a time 
and loved Him to the end. There were other 
groups near the Cross that day. A group 
of Roman soldiers were throwing dice and 
gambling for the possession of His raiment; 
a group of scowling priests, their brows 
black with hatred, their hearts corrupt and 
malignant, rejoiced at their triumph, crying 
exultantly, “He saved others. Himself He 
cannot save.” For three hours the sun was 
in eclipse and the darkness of midnight de- 
scended upon Calvary. From the depths of 
its gloom came the voice of the sufferer, cry- 
ing out once, “ My God, My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me? ” giving pardon and prom- 
ise to the penitent thief and bestowing upon 
John, the beloved disciple, a sacred legacy. 
One tender word was addressed to the mother 
from her Son as He hung upon the Cross. 
It was, “Woman, behold thy Son. Look 
away from Me,” He said in effect, “ but lean 
the rest of thy life on the man who will be 
to thee a son.” The cry, “It is finished!” 
rent the darkness at last, and at the cry there 
was an earthquake. The veil in the temple 
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which separated the Holy of Holies from the 
outer court was at that instant torn from 
top to bottom, symbolizing the conclusion 
of the old dispensation. From this time 
there need be no veil between the Holy of 
Holies and the individual worshipper. No 
priestly intervention need be sought, for the 
way to the Mercy Seat was made forever 
open by Him who had died for us on Calvary. 
Each of us may now say, as the people might 
then have said, 


“My faith looks up to Thee, 
Thou Lamb of Calvary, 
Saviour Divine.” 

Are not women in every age kneeling at 
the Cross? The Cross in the day of our 
Saviour was the doom of the vilest male- 
factors. It now adorns our prayerbooks, 
stands over many a grave, surmounts many 
a spire, is the badge of many a sisterhood 
of devotion. Is it not part of woman’s in- 
heritance, forever hers from her Mother Eve 
until the last mother shall bear the last child, 
and the old world reach its end, to wear, out 
of sight, a cross of sacrifice? How often a 
mother who has hoped much, endured much 
and loved much is disappointed in her son, 
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hurt by him and forced to kneel beside a 
cross, not as Mary did with a recollection 
of the angel’s song in the back of her memory, 
but in an obscurity rifted by no sunshine. 
Woman must bear the cross, kneel by the 
cross, watch at the cross, so long as she 
lives, but she does so with a sure hope that 
one day she shall wear the crown. 

Good Friday annually witnesses an amaz- 
ing spectacle. Throughout Christendom the 
eyes of the world rest upon Jesus of Naza- 
reth the King of the Jews. The inscription 
above the Cross was in three languages, He- 
brew, Greek and Latin, combining the litera- 
ture of the globe as then expressed in writ- 
ing. A Judean peasant, thirty-three years 
old; a man living in a remote province of 
the Roman Empire, unjustly condemned, 
mourned for by a handful of disciples and a 
group of broken-hearted women, to-day His 
Name dominates the earth. Before another 
century the religion of Christ, having been 
proclaimed under every sky, shall be accepted 
in every land. The Cross to-day is our only 
hope not only for the moral elevation of the 
world, but our only safeguard against tre- 
mendous upheavals and invasions from those 
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distant nations to whom we are giving 
our education, our art and our commerce, 
and to whom we must give our reli- 
gion if we are to dwell in continued peace 
beside our hearths. On Good Friday the 
banks are closed and the churches are opened, 
and we who love our Lord and would kiss 
the prints of the nails in His hands, again 
shed our tears, as they did who watched be- 
side the Cross. Christina Rossetti’s hymn 
expresses what we feel as we turn away from 
Calvary: 


“Am I a stone and not a sheep, 
That I can stand, O Christ, beneath Thy Cross, 
To number drop by drop Thy blood’s slow less, 
And yet not weep? 


Not so those women loved 
Who with exceeding grief lamented Thee; 
Not so fallen Peter weeping bitterly; 

Not so the thief was moved: 


Not so the Sun and Moon 
Which hid their faces in a starless sky, 
A horror of great darkness at broad noon,— 
I, only I. 


Yet give not o’er, 

But seek Thy sheep, true Shepherd of the flock; 
Greater than Moses, turn and look once more 

And smite a rock. 
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MARY IN THE GARDEN 


N the morning of the third day after 
the Crucifixion, the disciples and the 
women who loved our Lord were up in the 
early dawn. A great stone had been rolled 
against the door of the rocky tomb, and the 
Jews who had heard something of the 
Saviour’s promise that He would rise again 
had sought a Roman guard to be on watch 
day and night lest the disciples should come 
and steal that broken body. We have all 
read the story of the Lord’s resurrection and 
here our concern is only with her whose eyes 
were first to behold Him after He had left 
the dead. 

The accounts given by the different Evan- 
gelists vary in some of the details, but 
accumulate evidence to the great historic 
_fact. The one given in the Gospel of John 
is so beautiful that it shall not be spoiled or 
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marred in its grand simplicity by comments 
of mine— 


‘The first day of the week cometh Mary Magdalene 
early, when it was yet dark, unto the sepulchre, and 
seeth the stone taken away from the sepulchre. 

Then she runneth, and cometh to Simon Peter, and 
to the other disciple, whom Jesus loved, and saith unto 
them, They have taken away the Lord out of the sep- 
ulchre, and we know not where they have laid him. 

Peter therefore went forth, and that other disciple, 
and came to the sepulchre. 

So they ran both together: and the other disciple 
did outrun Peter, and came first to the sepulchre. 

And he stooping down, and looking in, saw the 
linen clothes lying; yet went he not in. 

Then cometh Simon Peter following him, and went 
into the sepulchre, and seeth the linen clothes lie, 

And the napkin, that was about his head, not lying 
with the linen clothes, but wrapped together in a 
place by itself. 

Then went in also that other disciple, which came 
first to the sepulchre, and he saw, and believed. 

For as yet they knew not the scripture, that he 
must rise again from the dead. 

Then the disciples went away again unto their own 
home. : 

But Mary stood without at the sepulchre weeping: 
and as she wept, she stooped down, and looked into 
the sepulchre, 

And seeth two angels in white sitting, the one at 
the head, and the other at the feet, where the body 
of Jesus had lain. 
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And they say unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? 
She saith unto them, Because they have taken away 
~my Lord, and I know not where they have laid him. 

And when she had thus said, she turned herself 
back, and saw Jesus standing, and knew not that it 
was Jesus. 

Jesus saith unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? 
whom seekest thou? She, supposing him to be the 
gardener, saith unto him, Sir, if thou have borne 
him hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, and 
I will take him away. 

Jesus saith unto her, Mary. She turned herself, and 
saith unto him, Rabboni; which is to say, Master. 

Jesus saith unto her, Touch me not; for I am not 
yet ascended to my Father: but go to my brethren, 
and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father, and 
your Father; and to my God, and your God.” 


“She walked amid the lilies 

Upstanding straight and tall, 

Their silver tapers bright against 
The dusky mountain wall; 

Gray olives dropped upon her 
Their crystal globes of dew, 

The while the doors of heaven grew wide 
To let the Easter through. 


All heaven was rose and golden, 
The clouds were reft apart, 
Earth’s holiest dawn in dazzling white 
Came forth from heaven’s own heart; 
And never, since on Eden 
Creation’s glory lay, 
Had ever garden of the Lord 
Beheld so fair a day. 
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Her eyes were blurred with weeping, 
Her trailing steps were slow; 
The cross she bore within her 
Transfixed her soul with woe. 
One only goal before her 
Loomed through her spirit’s gloom, 
As in the early morning 
She sought the guarded tomb. 


But down the lilied pathway 
A kingly presence came, 
A seamless garment clothed Him, 
His face was clear as flame, 
And in His hands were nail-prints, 
And on His brow were scars, 
But in His eyes a light of love 
Beyond the light of stars. 


For tears she could not see Him, 
As o’er the path He came, 
Till, like remembered music, 
He called her by her name; 
Then swift her soul to answer, 
The Lord of life she knew, 
Her breast unbarred its prison gates 
To let the Easter through. 


Such light of revelation 
As bathed her being then, 
It comes anew wherever Christ 
Is known indeed of men; 
Such glory on the pathway, 
It falls again on all 
Who hear the King in blessing, 
And hasten at His call. 
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Rise, King of grace and glory, 
Each hallowed Easter-tide, 

Nor from Thy ransomed people 
Let even death divide; 

For yet again doth heaven 
Throw all its gates apart, 

And send the sacred Easter 
Straight from its glowing heart.” 
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XLII 
THE RAISING OF DORCAS 


ie the early church women were conspicu- 
ous and the work which enlisted their 
efforts was very similar to the work they 
have been doing all along the line ever since. 
Woman’s work is usually quiet and is oftener 
done with the needle than with any other 
weapon. Woman works in fairs and bazaars, 
she sends boxes and barrels to missionary sta- 
tions near and far, she clothes the orphans 
and cheers the destitute. We used oftener 
to have Dorcas Societies in the church than 
we have at this hour. An Order of Dorcas 
would fitly supplement the work of our King’s 
Daughters, and if it be true that we are 
called to be saints and must find our saint- 
ship in the common walks of life, we may 
just as well imitate Saint Dorcas as any 
Saint Elisabeth, Saint Agnes or Theresa in 
the calendar. 

Dorcas, whose other name was Tabitha, 
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was an early disciple who lived at Joppa. In 
the course of my life I have known not a 
few women who wrought for Jesus Christ 
after her pattern. Their names are inscribed 
in no Hall of Fame, but they are written in 
the Book of Life. Dorcas was gentle, tender, 
comforting and, I think, beautiful. Every 
one loved her, and when she died, consterna- 
tion feil upon the church. How was her place 
to be filled? How could life go on lacking 
her presence? There were many widows in 
those days whose larders were scanty, whose 
means of support had been taken from them; 
many little children who would have been 
cold and hungry if Dorcas had not clothed 
and fed them. 

At once there was a general cry sent for 
Peter. It was as if they must have his 
strong personality and commanding genius 
among them; as if they could not wait and 
knew not what to do until his arrival. Peter, 
as it happened, was not far away, and we 
may imagine the grieving disciples going to 
meet him, telling him the loss they had sus- 
tained and begging him, if he could, to give 
them consolation. All the way to the house 
the great apostle was beset by weeping 
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women and children, and when he reached it 
the sound of lamentation was heard, while 
one and another displayed the garments Dor- 
cas had made, the little coats and other rai- 
ment that had been her gifts. Peter, with a 
word, quietly dispersed the assembly and 
went to the upper room where Dorcas lay 
in the sleep of death, A moment he stood 
gazing at her. Her face had the stillness 
and repose of marble, her eyes were closed, 
her hands folded. He was alone with the 
dead. He knelt down and prayed and after 
the prayer he rose and with the confidence 
of faith he took her hand. This was not the 
Peter who, once gay and buoyant, started to 
walk upon the sea that he might meet his 
Lord, and then, losing his faith, sank beneath 
the waves, crying, “ Lord, save me, or I per- 
ish.” This was not the Peter who three 
times denied his Lord. It was the Peter to 
whom the Lord said three times, “ Lovest 
thou Me?” the man who to the cripple at the 
Beautiful Gate of the temple had said, “ Sil- 
ver and gold have I none, but such as I have 
give I thee. In the name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth, arise and walk.” It was the 
Peter who was to do great things for his 
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Lord, ere long to receive a new consecration 
and a new proof of the Lord’s power to 
bless him and save him. 

Peter took her hand and said, softly, gently, 
clearly, “Tabitha, I say unto thee, arise.” 
The call penetrated beyond death: Life re- 
turned to the inert body. Her spirit heard it 
and she wakened, looked at him and sat up. 
He led her forth and presented her to her 
friends. 

We may believe that the church in Joppa 
had a revival of dead souls that day, when 
the living soul came back to Dorcas by the 
grace of Jesus Christ at the summons of His 
servant. 
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A DAMSEL NAMED RHODA 


HE little band of Christians who started 

the Christian era by a campaigning for 
testimony, telling every one they met the 
good news of the Gospel of Christ, were con- 
stantly molested by the Jews. The hatred 
and malice that pursued our Lord to the 
Cross did not cease after the resurrection. 
The disciples of Christ were the objects of 
cruel persecution and very early in the his- 
tory of the infant church it was baptized 
by the blood of the martyrs. Herod Agrippa, 
infamous scion of an infamous line, in order 
to placate certain disaffected Jews, ordered 
the slaying of James, who was killed by a 
blow of the sword. James was not the first 
of the martyrs. It was Stephen who, when 
they stoned him, looked up to the sky and, 
imitating the spirit of his Master, said, 
“Lord, lay not this sin to their charge,” and 
so sublimely died. 
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Herod was minded to slay Peter as he had 
slain James, but fearing a tumult, delayed 
the act and cast him into prison. There he 
was under the charge of four separate com- 
panies of soldiers, charged to relieve one 
another and watch the prisoner with unre- 
mitting vigilance. He was bound with two 
chains and locked in the inner prison. Hu- 
manly speaking, there was no chance of 
escape for Peter. The man who had sailed 
on stormy Galilee and dared the wind and 
weather; the man who had followed his 
Master and been His close companion; the 
man who but the other day had raised the 
dead, was here under sentence of death, 
behind solid fortress walls, his last hour 
only postponed until a crafty monarch should 
venture to send the executioner into his cell. 
Notice that his condition did not prevent 
Peter from peacefully sleeping. Suddenly, 
the dark prison was illuminated. An angel 
touched Peter and his chains dropped off. 
“ Gird thyself,” said the angel, “put on thy 
sandals, put on thy cloak and follow me.” 
Not knowing whether it was a dream or 
reality Peter obeyed. The angel led him 
through the different wards of the prison, 
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no sentry interfering, and at last, most won- 
derful of all, the two stood before the great 
iron outer gate of the prison, which opened 
to them of its own accord. They passed out 
into the street and the angel accompanied 
Peter until they were at a little distance from 
the prison, and then left him. 

I stop just here in the narrative to ask if 
there be not among my readers those who 
have had providential happenings as as- 
tonishing as this? The prison has not been 
of stone and iron, but the limitations have 
been as terribly exhausting and as hard to 
break through as ever was prison wall. All 
about have been difficulties opposing progress, 
as if they were sentries armed with swords, 
and yet how it has been accomplished who 
can explain except on the theory and fact 
that God has sent His angel of deliverance, 
the fetters have fallen away, the gradations 
of danger have been passed and some mighty 
iron gate has opened of its own accord. If 
you have never known deliverance like this, 
you have never entered into that secret of 
Job, who knew that the Lord who could de- 
liver in six troubles could also deliver in 
seven. 
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The iron gate opened of its own accord 
and Peter, fully dressed and therefore at- 
tracting no special attention, his sandals fast- 
ened, his long mantle wrapped around him, 
proceeded to the house where his friends were 
praying for him. Note again that the church 
had resorted to the strongest weapon it had, 
a weapon sharper and stronger than Herod’s 
sword, the weapon of intercession. Hark! 
They are in the upper room, but below stairs 
somebody is knocking at the door. A young 
girl named Rhoda runs down to open it. 
She knows she must be careful to whom she 
unbars the portal, for it would never do to 
admit a spy or an enemy, and spies are plen- 
tiful. So she listens, and she hears the voice 
of Peter without. She is so happy and sur- 
prised that instead of opening the door she 
runs back and tells the company that Peter 
is there. They do not believe her. They 
are now certain that he has been murdered 
and that his ghost is knocking and they hesi- 
tate what to do. Ah, foolish friends of the 
apostle, who have not had the faith they 
ought and have prayed with a reserve of 
doubt! This is the way we pray far too often, 
forgetting that nothing is too hard for the 
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Lord. A ghost would not have needed to 
knock as Peter continued to do, knocking 
we may be sure so loudly and steadily that 
Rhoda flew back again and opened wide the 
door. 

A gracious act this of opening a door, as 
it is not seldom an ungracious one to shut 
adoor. The little girl named Rhoda, or Rose, 
opened the door for Peter and therefore her 
- mame and her picture belong in the portrait 
gallery of Bible heroines. 
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XLIV 
LYDIA, THE HOSTESS 


E are not very much in the habit of 
thinking that the business woman 
-made a figure of any prominence in New 
Testament days. The business woman is 
familiar enough in the twentieth century, 
but in the first she existed, too, and although 
she was then less conspicuous, she was not 
unimportant. In the old city of Thyatira, 
when Paul and Silas stopped there on an 
evangelistic tour, among those who listened 
to their preaching was Lydia, a seller of pur- 
ple. In other words, she was a merchant 
engaged in trading, perhaps in producing, 
and one to whom people came from far and 
near to buy stuffs of the rich purple dye that 
neither sun nor wind could fade and that 
still wears a royal air in the pages of history. 

Lydia was a person of substance. She was 
an employer and had those who did her bid- 
ding and went on her errands. Her house- 
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hold was large and her house known for its 
hospitality and kindness. When Lydia gave 
herself to Christ, she at once, as became a 
Christian woman, made her home the home 
of Christ’s ministers. Hers is the distinction 
of having invited into her home her fellow 
disciples, so that the first neighborhood 
prayer meeting of the Christian Church was 
held beneath her roof. 

Centuries have passed away with clang of 
battle and blare of trumpet, dynasties have 
risen and fallen, the map of the world has 
been changed, unknown forces in nature have 
been discovered, modern inventions have 
brought together the ends of the earth, and 
still from the Book of Acts the sweet moth- 
erly face of Lydia smiles upon us, its serenity 
undimmed. Still, as at first, Lydia stands 
beside her door asking those who love Christ 
to cross her threshold and join with her in 
prayer. Still, Lydia, not a queen, but a 
plain business woman, stands as the one who 
started in the right way, for all time, the 
peculiar work of women in Christ’s church. 
She was a seller of purple. She was a woman 
who had interests that were not purely do- 
mestic. Her interests and her activities 
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broadened out beyond her _hearthstone. 
‘Nevertheless, she was supreme there. She 
knew how to earn money and to save it. She © 
no doubt also knew how to give it away in 
her Lord’s cause. In an age when woman 
was held to be inferior to man, she easily 
took her place at his side as an equal. No 
doubt she knew the marvellous secrets of 
that Tyrian tint that made purple the color 
for kings to wear. No doubt her sagacity 
and shrewdness were recognized. At all 
periods and in all countries personality must 
be reckoned with as a make-weight in any 
situation, and before Lydia became a Chris- 
tian, her personality was acknowledged in 
Thyatira. After her conversion, that per- 
sonality gained a depth and charm, a lustre 
and loveliness which it had hitherto lacked. 

When the truth was presented to her, 
Lydia did not turn away nor scornfully re- 
ject it, nor was she so engrossed by worldly 
care and ambition that she neglected to en- 
tertain a new idea. Weary and travel-worn, 
their faces pale, but their zeal flaming on the 
darkness of Thyatira like a torch kindled at 
the altars of heaven, Paul and Silas came to 
the town where Lydia lived. She saw the 
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crowd that gathered in the market-place, she 
‘heard the talk of curious citizens and she 
learned that these men were apostles of a 
strange doctrine. Presently listening, she 
heard the wonderful story of Jesus of Naz- 
areth, how He came to the world, lived in it, 
healed the sick, gave sight to the blind, and 
hearing to the deaf, and had love for every 
one, and was even able to raise the dead and 
restore them to life. Then she heard how 
He was rejected by the chief priests and sen- 
tenced by Pilate, was crucified on Calvary 
and laid in Joseph’s tomb. She heard how 
He arose from the dead and ascended into 
heaven. She listened with an open mind, and 
she surrendered her whole being to Him who 
gave His life so freely that hers might be re- 
deemed. 

Is there not in this a lesson for any one 
who to-day, hearing the same wonderful 
story, hesitates about accepting Christ and 
lingers in the cold and shadowy atmosphere 
of scepticism? Whatever you are, whoever 
you are, when you hear the Gospel story, 
listen to it with an open mind. 

When Lydia became a Christian, she was 
true to her nature and true to the training 
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of her life. She had always been busy, she 
_ would remain so. But now the things of the 
kingdom would come first. It is woman’s 
province to exercise hospitality, to feed peo- 
ple, to give them beds on which to sleep 
and whatever they need for their refresh- 
ment. You remember how Abigail, whose 
husband was a churl, made haste, in the days 
when David was an outlaw, to avert from 
Nabal the wrath he had called upon himself 
by his mean, sordid and insulting reply to 
David’s messengers. The lady of the manor 
Was wiser than her lord, and she came with 
rich provision of meat and fruit and bread 
that the desert chieftain and his men who 
had been as a protecting wall to her husband’s 
flocks might be fitly requited for what they 
had done. Abigail is the stateliest and brav- 
est woman of her time, as we look at her 
portrait shining down on us from the remote 
past. 

So, the Shunammite woman who built and 
furnished a chamber that the Lord’s prophet 
might tarry there and rest at his discretion, 
is another type of beautiful womanly good- 
ness, delighting in hospitality. In our Lord’s 
life upon earth the sisters of Bethany min- 
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istered to Him, and their home was ever 
hallowed when Jesus was their guest. How 
gladly they hastened to set the table for Him, 
to bring water for His feet, to spread a couch 
where He might pillow His head! 

Following their example, and herself set- 
ting an example, for those who should come 
after her, Lydia made her house a resting 
place and an asylum for the missionaries of 
the Cross. It took courage to do this. The 
Cross so precious to us, so glorious, so sacred, 
was then the symbol of deepest reproach, of 
deepest shame, of deepest horror. Slaves 
and malefactors died on the Cross. Jesus, 
who tasted death in its bitterest form for 
every child of the race, accepted the Cross 
with its infamy as His portion. It took cour- 
age to accept the Cross in the day when 
Lydia reached out her hand and touched it 
and said that hereafter she would share it 
with Jesus in the fellowship of His sufferings. 
She did the next thing when she asked the 
servants of Christ who preached the Cross to 
enter her house. Prudent people might have 
warned her that her business might suffer, 
that as a seller of purple she would make 
less money if she were known to belong to 
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an unpopular sect, and that she might better 
worship the Lord in secret. This was not 
Lydia’s way. She did the next thing and 
she made known her position, when she 
brought the missionaries into her home. 
Perhaps there is nothing wiser to do than 
just this: when you become a Christian, 
avow your principles openly in the face of 
the whole world, and let there be no uncer- 
tainty as to where you may be found. 

Lydia’s was by no means the first prayer 
meeting held by the church. It was probably 
the first neighborhood prayer meeting. 

If you read the Book of Acts with care, you 
will see that from the moment our Lord left 
the earth His disciples did what He was al- 
ways doing when here. Jesus was constantly 
in communion with His Heavenly Father. | 
He was always withdrawing from the crowd 
and from His intimate friends and going 
where He could be alone with God. After He 
had left the world and returned to Heaven, 
His earthly mission accomplished, those who 
loved Him and who felt their great need of 
Him, found that the Christian life must be a 
prayer life, if it were to survive amid the 
discouragements and contradictions that en- 
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compassed it on every side. Little upper 
chambers, rooms that were locked and barred 
lest enemies should interrupt, saw daily and 
nightly meetings of the disciples for prayer. 
But Lydia with her enthusiasm, her warmth, 
her faculty for bringing the right people to- 
gether, her readiness to grasp an opportunity 
and her beautiful tact, called her friends to- 
gether, made them welcome in her house 
and gathered them under her roof for prayer 
and praise. 

Paul and Silas were foreign missionaries. 
We are very foolish if we try to discriminate 
between the home missionary and the foreign 
missionary. You cannot be a Christian in 
any true sense without at once becoming a 
missionary. Jesus said to his Heavenly 
Father, “As Thou hast sent Me into the world, 
so have I sent them into the world,” and He 
spoke this of His disciples until the world 
should end. A missionary is one who is sent 
to tell how much God loves this world. 
Wherever a foreign missionary plants the 
standard of the Cross and wins souls to 
Christ he at once prepares the field for the 
home missionary to continue the work. 
Wherever in a land like ours a home mission- 
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ary traverses his hard field, he does foreign 
mission work. There is no divorce possible, 
in sentiment or reality, between these great 
agencies for the world’s conversion. 

Lydia became a home missionary imme- 
diately on her avowal that Christ was her 
master and friend. The first people she 
called to her were her neighbors, her relatives, 
the folk she met every day, the men, women 
and children who knew her and honored her, 
who believed that it was worth their while 
to listen when she had something to say. 

The church work of women has many de- 
partments: they meet to sew, to study, to 
teach and to pray. They pack missionary 
boxes, they teach in the Sunday-school, they 
visit the sick, they look after the church 
housekeeping, they extend a friendly hand 
to the stranger and they never shirk what 
seems to them a manifest duty. But whether 
they are raising money to pay a church debt, 
to build a frontier parsonage, to send a mis- 
sionary to the Indians, or to educate young 
men in a theological seminary, they are fol- 
lowing in Lydia’s footsteps. Never do they 
engage in work that more honors their Lord 
and that does more good than when they 
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meet to pray in little circles in their own 
houses, or in the usual place where the church 
assembles for that purpose. 


“ There were only two or three of us 
When we came to the place of prayer; 

Came in the teeth of a driving storm, 
But for that we did not care. 

Since after our hymns of praise had risen 
And our earnest prayers were said, 

The Master himself was present there, 
And gave us the living bread. 


We knew his look in our leader’s face, 
So rapt and glad and free; 
We felt his touch where our hearts were bowed; 
We heard his ‘Come to Me.’ 
Nobody saw him lift the latch, 
And none unbarred the door; 
But ‘ Peace’ was his token to every heart, 
And how could we ask for more? 


It was only a handful gathered in 
To the little place of prayer; 

Outside were struggles with pain and sin, 
But the Lord himself was there; 

He came to redeem the pledge he gave— 
Wherever his loved ones be, 

To stand himself in the midst of them, 
Though they count but two or three. 


And forth we fared in the bitter rain, 
And our hearts had grown so warm, 
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It seemed like the pelting of Summer flowers, 
And not like the crash of a storm. 

“*Twas the time of the dearest privilege 
Of the Lord’s right hand,’ we said, 

As we thought how Jesus himself had come 
To feed us with living bread.” 
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A MOTHER AND A GRANDMOTHER 


# AUL, an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of 
God, according to the promise of life which is in 
Christ Jesus. 

To Timothy, my dearly beloved son: Grace, mercy, 
and peace, from God the Father and Christ Jesus our 
Lord. 

I thank God, whom I serve from my forefathers 
with pure conscience, that without ceasing I have 
remembrance of thee in my prayers night and day; 

Greatly desiring to see thee, being mindful of thy 
tears, that I may be filled with joy; 

When I call to remembrance the unfeigned faith 
that is in thee, which dwelt first in thy grandmother, 
Lois, and thy mother Eunice; and I am persuaded that 
in thee also. 

Wherefore I put thee in remembrance that thou 
stir up the gift of God, which is in thee by the putting 
on of my hands. 

For God hath not given us the spirit of fear; but 
of power, and of love, and of a sound mind.” 


From his prison in Rome the aged Paul, 
soon to be beheaded by the order of the 
Emperor Nero, sent a love letter to Timothy, 
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or Timotheus, the first Bishop of the Church 
at Ephesus. This young man was to Paul 
as ason. They had worked and travelled to- 
gether. The younger had learned from the 
elder how to proclaim the Gospel of Christ, 
and as the shadows gathered over Paul and 
he knew that his earthly days were numbered 
his heart turned in great tenderness to the 
man who must still bear the burden and 
heat of the day. Our reason for introducing 
this episode in the life of Timothy, this inci- 
dent which has given us two of the most 
precious books in the New Testament, is 
based upon the allusion to two women, a 
grandmother and a mother. The children 
who have never had the benefit of instruction 
in the Scriptures at home in day-by-day les- 
sons from the lips of the mother, are to be 
commiserated. The poet Cowper, in his fa- 
mous lines addressed to the portrait of his 
mother, exclaims: 
“TI do not boast that I derive my birth 
From loins enthroned or rulers of the earth. 


But higher yet my proud pretensions rise, 
The child of parents passed into the skies.” 


It is a great thing to belong to the world’s 
finest aristocracy, to have a godly ancestry, 
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to look backward upon parents and grand- 
parents and theirs before them who have 
served God faithfully in their generation, and 
forward to the eternal day when all these 
people of one family, tribe and clan shall 
be met again. We have in our hands a 
genealogy of our own people reaching 
back, if you like, to the days of William 
the Norman, and some of us take an inno- 
cent pleasure in recalling and _ recount- 
ing the worthy deeds of our forbears in this 
land and in lands across the sea. A gallery 
of family portraits is always more than in- 
teresting, and an heirloom descending from 
some one of our name and blood who lived in 
a remote past is so much prized that money 
would not buy it. Still, when we go back 
three or four generations we are lost in the 
maze of things and can form no real notion 
of the people who went before us, did their 
work and passed to their account. Often 
indeed we owe to them our characteristics, 
since every little new ship of life comes into 
port freighted. with qualities and tendencies, 
dispositions and temperaments that are a 
legacy from the men and women of other 
days. 
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If Timothy was stout-hearted and vigilant, 
if in the great rich city of Ephesus amid sur- 
rounding idolatry he held up a standard for 
Jesus Christ, it was less the wisdom he had 
learned in the schools, less the teaching and 
example of Paul that had contributed to his 
making, than the quiet shaping that Lois and 
Eunice had given him in childhood. Once I 
remember looking at a very crooked, ill- 
shapen tree. It should have been a beautiful 
and graceful tree. Instead it was warped, 
dwarfed and a blot upon the fair land- 
scape. 

“What happened to it?” I said. “Some- 
body stepped on it when it was little,’ was 
the answer. The trees that grow in God’s 
nursery grow up straight and fair and bring 
forth their fruit in the season, make homes 
for innumerable birds, and spread their green 
umbrellas to cover us from the sun. The 
trees of God are full of sap, are stately and 
vigorous. 

Bishop Heber, who wrote “ From Green- 
land’s Icy Mountains,” wrote also another 
hymn so exquisite in its melody and so sug- 
gestive of Christian nurture, that every 
mother should know it by heart: 
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“By cool Siloam’s shady rill 
How fair the lily grows, 
How sweet the breath beneath the hill 
Of Sharon’s dewy rose. 


Lo, such the child whose early feet 
The paths of peace have trod; 
Whose secret heart with influence sweet 
Is upward drawn to God.” 


The hymn goes on with an appeal to our 
Saviour, and irresistibly draws our attention 
to Him who spent His early years in Naz- 
areth, taught by a mother who pondered 
many things in her heart. All sweetest 
womanly qualities seemed to unite in the 
mother of our Lord, as all bravest manly 
qualities were combined in Him, 

Timothy was a Greek, or at least, was 
partly a Greek on the father’s side. His 
mother may have been a Hebrew, but she 
and her mother, Lois, knew the Scriptures 
and trained the boy in them from his earliest 
infancy. This is why I have introduced the 
names of Lois and Eunice here. Not the 
Sunday-school, though that is the fit ante- 
chamber of the church, should be the sole 
dependence of the Christian home. The home 
itself should be a sanctuary. As soon as lit- 
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tle lips can speak they should be taught to 
repeat a form of prayer. Tiny dimpled hands 
clasped in the mother’s own should morning 
and evening be folded when the child says, 
“Now I wake and see the light,” or “Now 
I lay me down to sleep.” The first impres- 
sions are the deepest and the most indelible. 
The whole life receives its seal for the future 
during the first seven years. 

Napoleon was once asked what France 
needed most, and he replied, “ Mothers.” If 
the same question were put to the church of 
God to-day the answer might be the same,— 
mothers. The consecrated mother will bring 
her child into the great army of Christ’s sol- 
diers and servants and there he will stay. — 
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HE life of Saint Paul is in every way 

remarkable. A Roman citizen born to 
that freedom which Rome bestowed upon 
citizenship, he was yet a Jew of Tarsus in 
Cilicia. He had the best education of the 
time and his natural endowment was mag- 
nificent. None of the great men of letters or 
life have excelled Saul of Tarsus in strength 
of intellect, profound spirituality, immense 
magnetism and superb leadership. His in- 
fluence to-day is potential everywhere beneath 
the sun. Brought up a Pharisee, he kept the 
law strictly, and from a lofty height looked 
down upon Jesus of Nazareth and the hum- 
ble band of His followers. On his way to 
Damascus, with authority from the high 
priest to assault and exterminate the Chris- 
tians, he was suddenly arrested by a voice 
from the sky. In one blazing moment it was 
made known to him that he was wrong, and 
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that he must break loose from his traditions, 
drop his prejudices and march in the ranks 
of the men he had despised. In the rifted 
sky he saw Jesus looking at him and heard 
Him say, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
Me?” From that instant the Saul who 
started on the road to Damascus was no 
more, and in his place there lived another 
man. He suffered from blindness for a time 
and was in seclusion in Damascus, and there 
are reasons to suppose that his sight there- 
after was impaired. 

A disciple named Ananias was told by the 
Lord in a vision that he must proceed to a 
certain house in a street called Straight, 
where he would find Saul, on whom he was 
to lay his hands that his sight might be 
restored. “Behold, he prayeth,” said the 
Lord. Ananias took the liberty of explaining 
to the Lord that there certainly must be a 
mistake. “I have heard from many,” he 
said, “that this man came hither on purpose 
armed with letters from the chief priests to 
destroy all those who are walking in this 
way.” The Lord heard with patience this 
remonstrance of His servant and confided 
to him that the man who had been a persecu- 
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tor was to be a chosen vessel to do the will 
of the Lord, and that he was to suffer many 
things for the name of Christ. 

The whole life of Paul, as he was thence- 
forth called, was a demonstration of conver- 
sion. He laid at the feet of the Master whom 
he had seen in the sky, his learning, his 
genius and his eloquence. He sacrificed a 
career of earthly splendor that he might 
everywhere proclaim the power of Christ. 
He possessed a capacity for friendship such 
as few men of his greatness have ever dis- 
played. It was he who wrote the sublime 
chapter on love, unsurpassed in its beauty by 
anything in literature. 

In the eleventh chapter of his second letter 
to the Corinthians, Paul in all simplicity 
states his claim to be numbered among those 
whose devotion had known no limit. The 
whole chapter is worth reading again and 
again as a human document that goes straight 
to the core of reality. In the verses here 
quoted we see how the Lord’s word was ful- 
filled that this servant of His should suffer 
for the name he adored. : 


“That which I speak, I speak it not after the Lord, 
but as it were foolishly, in this confidence of boasting. 
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Seeing that many glory after the flesh, I will glory 
also. 

For ye suffer fools gladly, seeing ye yourselves are 
wise. 

For ye suffer, if a man bring you into bondage, if 
a man devour you, if a man take of you, if a man 
exalt himself, if a man smite you on the face. 

I speak as concerning reproach, as though we had 
been weak. Howbeit whereinsoever any is bold, (I 
speak foolishly,) I am bold also. 

Are they Hebrews? so am I. Are they Israelites? 
so am JI. Are they the seed of Abraham? so am I. 

Are they ministers of Christ? (I speak as a fool) I 
am more; in labors more abundant, in stripes above 
measure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft. 

Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes, save 
one. 

Thrice was I beaten with rods; once was I stoned, 
thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a day I have 
been in the deep; 

In journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils of 
robbers, in perils by mine own countrymen, in perils 
by the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the 
wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false 
brethren ; 

In weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, in 
hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and naked- 
ness. 

Beside those things that are without, that which 
cometh upon me daily, the care of all the churches. 

Who is weak, and I am not weak? who is offended, 
and I burn not? 

If I must needs glory, I will glory of the things 
which concern mine infirmities. 
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The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which is blessed for evermore, knoweth that I lie not. 

In Damascus the governor under Aretas the king 
kept the city of the Damascenes with a garrison, de- 
sirous to apprehend me: 

And through a window in a basket was I let down 
by the wall, and escaped his hands.” 


Worn and aged, there came a day when 
Paul, appealing to Cesar for final adjudica- 
tion, was sent as a prisoner to Rome. The 
whole story is related in the Book of Acts, 
and if you have not read it lately, read it 
on the first opportunity. In Rome, although 
a prisoner, Paul was permitted to live in his 
own hired house, and during the term of 
his confinement he wrote many letters, saw 
many people and was the means of lighting 
a torch for God in the stronghold of Satan, 
for he tells us of the saints in Czesar’s house- 
hold. 

In the honor roll of Paul’s friends we dis- 
cover, starred with immortality, the names of 
several women, names that shall endure as 
long as the Bible is read. Let us glance at 
them. First, we find Phoebe. Of her Paul 
wrote to the church in Rome before he went 
there to reside in bondage. He wrote from 
Corinth and commended to their kind offices 
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Phoebe, who went on an errand of some im- 
portance from Cenchrea her home, accredited 
by her church and surely a woman of note. 
“She has succored many,” said this friend 
of hers, “among them myself.” Thus early 
in the history of the church, good women 
devoted themselves to labors of love. 

Next to Phoebe comes Priscilla. She and 
her husband Aquila had a church in their 
own house, and had for Paul’s sake incurred 
great danger, even, it would seem, the dan- 
ger of the headsmen’s ax. The martyrs of 
the first century did not hold their lives 
dear. 

Again we find Mary, of whom Paul said 
that she had bestowed “ much labor on us.” 
The pronoun “us” may include a group of 
Paul’s fellow-workers. We may think of 
Mary as one who could turn her hand to any- 
thing, a woman of tact and faculty, who 
would not tolerate dust in corners and who 
in much labor may not have disdained homely 
toil. 

Why should we try to cull from the list 
of Paul’s friends the women only, since both 
men and women are mentioned by him, so 
that we observe the ideal life of a church 
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vitalized by piety and unified in loyalty to the 
Lord? Read the honor roll of Saint Paul, 
in the sixteenth chapter of his letter to the 
Romans, and especially take notice of a word 
of greeting addressed to Rufus. “Salute 
Rufus, his mother and mine.” What a pic- 
ture the little phrase gives of a gentle matron 
who could mother others beside her children, 
and who gave the apostle something of the 
tenderness she bestowed on her son Rufus. 
She may well have been the elect lady to 
whom the apostle John sent his letter of 
salutation. The letter is a masterpiece and 
is inserted here. This elect lady, who may 
have been the mother of Rufus and who 
surely was the mother of children who walked 
in the truth, was the friend of John and pos- 
sibly the friend of Paul. 

“The elder unto the elect lady and her children, 
whom I love in the truth; and not I only, but also 
all they that have known the truth; 

For the truth’s sake, which dwelleth in us, and shall 
be with us for ever. 

Grace be with you, mercy, and peace, from God the 
Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of 
the Father, in truth and love. 

I rejoiced greatly that I found of thy children walk- 


ing in truth, as we have received a commandment 
from the Father. 
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And now I beseech thee, lady, not as though I wrote 
a new commandment unto thee, but that which we 
had from the beginning, that we love one another. 

And this is love, that we walk after his command- 
ments. This is the commandment, That, as ye have 
heard from the beginning, ye should walk in it. 

For many deceivers are entered into the world, who 
confess not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh. 
This is a deceiver and an antichrist. 

Look to yourselves, that we lose not those things 
which we have wrought, but that we receive a full 
reward. 

Whosoever transgresseth, and abideth not in the 
doctrine of Christ, hath not God. He that abideth in 
the doctrine of Christ, he hath both the Father and 
the Son. 

If there come any unto you, and bring not this doc- 
trine, receive him not into your house, neither bid 
him God speed: 

For he that biddeth him God speed is partaker of 
his evil deeds. 

Having many things to write unto you, I would 
not write with paper and ink: but I trust to come 
unto you, and speak face to face, that our joy may 
be full. 

The children of thy elect sister greet thee. Amen.” 


Is there a flower that befits in symbolism 
the women of the early church? As I think 
of them I am reminded of the lilies our Lord 
saw, the lilies that grew in the field and that 
lent themselves as emblems of contentment 
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and trust to be used in such wise by Him 
in His sermon on the Mount. 


“The beauty of the lilies! as virginal they stand, 
Snow-white and brimmed with sweetness in gar- 
dens old and fair; 
The beauty of the lilies! as in many a lonely land 
Broadcast they fling their incense on the dewy 
evening air. 


It steals across my spirit, this subtle grace of theirs, 
Not royal like the sceptre of the all-commanding 
rose ; 
But a tender charm and fragrance that woo me un- 
awares 
And in a mystic spell of love my dreaming thoughts 
enclose. 


No wonder that the Master when He sought to give 
us ease, 
Bade careworn men and women behold the lilies 
bright ; 
Not Solomon in purple was arrayed like one of these 
That holds within its chalice the sun’s unsullied 
light. 


They toil not and they spin not; we, who must toil 
and spin, 
May do so with the courage and the simple faith 
and love 
Which He who made the lilies, wove their gentle 
hearts within, 
May lift, like them, our faces to the steadfast skies 
above, 
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We shall never need for raiment if we live as lilies do, 

Expecting from the Father our clothing day by day. 

We shall never lack for shelter, if we trust Him to 
renew 

Our tent upon the journey, our homes upon the way. 


For the God who plants the lilies in the garden and 
the field, 
Is our own God forever, and pledged to safely keep 
His children in all perils; and His love is oft revealed 
In the flowers that grow in splendor if we waken, 
or we sleep.” 


With the elect lady we conclude our study 
of the women of Holy Writ. We have not 
mentioned every one who has a place in these 
pages, but we have glanced at those who had 
most to do with events as they progressed, 
those who helped to make the history of 
God’s people in the Old Testament and of the 
Church of Jesus Christ in the New. Time 
shall be well spent by you and me if we 
reverently turn to the record and fill out 
more fully the outlines that have here been 
drawn. The portrait gallery of women, be- 
ginning with Eve in the Garden of Eden, 
shows us woman in every age essentially the 
same. ‘The woman soul leads on. For good 
or for ill, for weal or for woe, woman in- 
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fluences man and, to a great extent, controls 
his destiny. 

We have seen in this eatleed women 
strong in faith, valiant in the face of danger 
and pure as the drifted snow. We have seen 
women, fortunately few, who were stained 
with cruelty and foremost in wickedness. 
The heathen queens of Israel led their hus- 
bands into sin. From their day until the 
present most men accept the lead of the 
women they love, and rise or sink according 
to the standard of the woman at home. 

Woman holds in her hand at this hour 
a great moral responsibility. If she choose 
to throw her influence in the scale in favor 
of peace, the knell of war will be sounded. 
If she awaken to the shame and infamy of 
child labor that the greed of Mammon may 
be satisfied, the children will cease to be en- 
slaved before they have had time to play. 
Woman owes so much to Christ that it be- 
hooves her in a Christian land to remember 
the women in lands that are still in the 
shadow of death. The work of woman for 
woman and the work of woman for Christ 
should go hand in hand in this wonderful 
century in which we live. Shall we not imi- 
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tate the Marys of the New Testament? 
Shall we not study the sweetness, delicacy 
and purity of her who cradled the Babe of 
Bethlehem? Shall we not love as she did 
who broke her alabaster box, that its fragrant 
oil might bathe the Master’s feet? Shall we 
not sometimes linger in the Garden and hear 
the risen Lord call us as He called Mary, by 
our names? 


“In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the 
sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and 
me. 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men 
free, 
For God is marching on. 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never 
call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judg- 
ment seat; 
O be swift, my soul, to answer Him, be jubilant, my 
feet, 
For God is marching on!” 


THE END 
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